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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
EAT, DRINK and WEAR LABELS. 


{No manufacturer dares advertise a trade mark identifying his 
product from his competitors unless the article bearing his trade 
mark is a superior one. {’ The American people know this. 

Women are not only the advertisement readers—they are the 
buyers. {| No one knows values like a woman. § Think of the 
tremendous selling force of your advertisement in a magazine 
entering 


1623,9607 Homes 


(Our Average for 1904) 


especially when your advertisement is backed up by a “hide bound” 
Dollars and Cents guarantee like the following: 


The Woman’s Magazine’s Guarantee to Subscribers. 


The publishers of the Woman’s Magazine use every reasonable 
effort to see that only the advertisements of reliable houses appear in 
its columns. While we cannot undertake to adjust mere differences 
between advertisers and their customer, yet we will make good, in 
Dollars and Cents, the actual loss any subscriber sustains from being 
swindled by any advertiser in our columns, provided you mention the 
Woman’s Magazine when answering advertisements. 

The above guarantee to subscribers appears on the editorial page 
in every issue of the Woman’s Magazine. 

LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers. 
Capital, $1,200,000 full paid. 








Send for a specimen copy and look it over—see the amount and kind 
of advertising we carry. Please address, 


A. P. COAKLEY, Advertising Manager, 


The Woman’s [lagazine, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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58 Textile Manufacturers 
_ spent 


$107,583.70 


during 1904 for 


36,258 LINES 


of advertising space in 


THe Butterick Trio 


The total amount spent by these advertisers 
during the preceding year (1903) in THE 
BUTTERICK TRIO was $16,771.00. This makes 


An Increase of 540 Per Cent 


For the year 1905 the indications are fora 
very large proportionate increase over 1904. 
There is a reason for all this. 

If you are a seeker after advertising light, 
ask us for a copy of the series of articles (11) 
which have appeared in the TZextile World 
Record, of Boston, covering the following 
subjects: 

“ Possibilities of Textile Adver-| “Actual Results of Six Ppa 


ey Textile Lines Advertised. 
“Trade Marking Textile Goods.” “Analysis of a Muslin Investi- 
















“ Planning the Advertising Cam- tion.” 
paign.” ** Advertising Silks.” 
“‘Howto Approach the Dealers.” ** Advertising Underwear.” 






“Experiences of Manufacturers | ‘‘ Advertising Hosiery.” 
hose Advertising Has Been | “ Advertising Gloves.” 
Successful.” 








The entire set, free, on application to 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager The Butterick Trio, 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
W. H. BLACK, Western Adv. Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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“THE LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION IN NEW ENG- 
LAND.” 


HOW THE BOSTON “GLOBE” WAS 
BUILT UP FROM A DAILY ISSUE OF 
8,000 COPIES—GENERAL CHARLES 
H. TAYLOR TALKS ABOUT HIS PA- 
PER, AND ABOUT PUBLISHING PRIN- 
CIPLES AND TENDENCIES, 


HIS VIEWS ON “FRENZIED PUBLISH- 
ING” AND RAISING THE PRICE OF 
THE SUNDAY PAPER TO SIX CENTS, 


Although but fifty-eight years 
old, General Charles H. Taylor, 
of the Boston Globe, belongs to 
that elder group of American 
newspaper proprietors who were 
distinguished for both editorial and 
business ability, creating from 
meagerest beginnings newspapers 
that became not merely money- 
making machines, but spheres of 
influence. Among those of this 
group who have passed away were 
the senior Bennett, Horace Gree- 
ley, Charles A. Dana, “Jim” Scott, 
Joseph Medill and George W. 
Childs. Joseph Pulitzer is an emi- 
nent living member. 

Like many great newspapers, the 
Boston Globe went begging for a 
capable manager after its original 
founder had sunk a fortune in un- 
successful effort. The Globe was 
established in 1872 by Maturin M. 
Ballou, famous in his day as pro- 
prietor of Ballou’s Magazine and 
other periodicals. During the pa- 
er’s first year much of the capital, 
Saneee, was absorbed without 
putting it upon a paying basis. At- 
tractive typographically and dis- 
tinct in its literary and editorial 
tone, its income fell short of pay- 
ing the annual expenses by $60,- 
ooo. A little later Mr. Relles re- 


tired, the capital was gone, and a 
manager was needed. 

General Taylor was then clerk 
of the Massachusetts House of 
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Representatives, and had outlined 
for himself a political career, atter 
a diversified experience. Begin- 
ning as a printer’s boy at fourteen, 
he had some experience on the 
Boston Traveler, and at sixteen 
succeeded in enlisting in a Massa- 
chusetts regiment in 1862, after be- 
ing several times rejected on ac- 
count of defective vision. A year 
and a half of soldiering with Gen- 
eral Banks in the Gulf region was 
brought to a termination by a bul- 
let which he still carries, honor- 
able discharge following recovery, 
From a place as compositor on the 
Traveler he then rose to reporting, 
and was soon Boston correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, 
That led to politics, and in 1869 he 
was made private secretary to the 
Governor. Touch was maintained 
with newspaper work, however, 
and in 1871 he started a ten-cent 
magazine called American Homes 
which soon reached a circulation 
of 40,000 copies. This disappear- 
ed in an hour in the great Boston 
fire of 1872. 

General Taylor saw few possi- 
bilities in the Globe as a four-cent 
newspaper, and declined the man- 
agement when it was offered. The 
paper was then more or less a class 
newspaper, as prim as the Boston 
Transcript in its style and beliefs. 
A natrow journal in a narrow 
field, he could discern no future 
for it. Urgent renewals of the 
offer led him to assume the man- 
agement during the summer vaca- 
tion of the legislature in 1873, with 
the result that he stayed perma- 
nently. Once in charge of the pa- 
per’s affairs, he dared not leave. 
Every one of the original stock- 
holders dropped out with a single 
exception, and more than $300,000 
was sunk before the paper reached 
a self-supporting basis. In 1874 
General Taylor borrowed money 
and secured a large share of the 
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stock, and upon this basis he built 
up the property. 

The daily issue in 1873 was 
about 8,000 copies. A cut in price 
to three cents immediately added 
some to the circulation, but more 
drastic treatment was needed. Gen- 
eral Taylor discerned certain 
changes and tendencies in news- 
paper publishing, but did not suc- 
ceed in bringing the Globe in har- 
mony with them until he had a free 
hand as proprietor. In 1877 a 
Sunday edition was established, 
and in 1878 an evening edition. 
The price of the daily was also 
cut to two cents, the whole policy 
of the paper broadened, and_ be- 
fore the close of 1878 the journal 
began to pay a profit. From that 
time forth its history has been one 
of growth. To-day the Globe, with 
a daily average of over 200,000 
copies and a Sunday issue of more 
than 285,000, has the largest Sun- 
day circulation in New England, 
and the largest two-cent daily cir- 
culation in the United States. It 
serves what is said to be the best 
purchasing community in America, 
for more people live within fifty 
miles of Boston than in any simi- 
lar area in the country outside of 
New York. One-twentieth of the 
wealth of the United States is in 
this circle. It has the best transit 
facilities of any similar area in the 
world, without exception. One- 
fifth of the savings of the people 
of the United States are deposited 
in Massachusetts, and _ one-fif- 
teenth of the English-speaking 
population of the country lives 
within fifty miles of the Hub 

“The Globe got its enormous 
circulation right against politics,” 
said General Taylor recently, “not 
hecause it dodged issues or feared 
to take up a good fight, but be- 
cause it has always stood for prin- 
ciples, against parties. Simultan- 
eously with the reduction to 
two cents we supported Gen- 
eral Butler, and during the past 
quarter-century it has been a 
newspaper of definite opinions. 
There are two kinds of non- 
partisan newspapers. One is the 
paper that has no opinions, and 
which is often successful on that 
account, while the other is the 
paper like the New York World, 


conducted often by a sincere par- 
tisan, yet never afraid to oppose its 
party. The journalists of this 
country have never thoroughly 
understood Joseph Pulitzer as an 
emancipator of the press. Coming 
into journalism at a time when 
newspapers lived by party fealty, 
he smashed the party idea. The 
elder Bennett was the first great 
news editor, but in politics the 
New York Herald was independ- 
ent. Joseph Pulitzer took a Dem- 
ocratic journal as a party man, 
and went to Congress as a Demo- 
crat. But with the support of his 
party he also showed magnificent 
fearlessness in opposing party 
wrongs. He attacked Tammany, 
Cleveland’s bond issue, fought 
anybody and anything, and gave 
the press a breadth of operation 
that has had as much to do with 
the building up of enormous cir- 
culations as cheap paper, fast 
presses and the linotype. The 
New York World and the Boston 
Globe have gone along together, 
and much of the progress of my 
own paper is due to this throwing 
off of party affiliations. Part 

politics are a poor basis for a busi- 
ness enterprise requiring so much 
capital as the modern newspaper. 
Lean years are bound to come 
under patronage. The party idea 
is dying out. The people will not 
think wholly within party lines. 
They have outgrown the party idea 
and the party newspaper. Ten- 
dencies to-day are very clearly in- 
dicated, but in 1878 they were not 
so distinct. But readers immedi- 
ately appreciated the Globe as an 
independent, self-respecting news- 
paper, tolerant toward every phaSe 
of public opinion and every ele- 
ment of citizenship. Next to this 
liberal attitude, its success has 
been built upon devotion to every 
class and condition, and its partic- 
ularly direct appeal to women and 
children. 

“Another distinctive character- 
istic of Mr. Pulitzer is the fact that 
he is an able business man as well 
as a great editor. The elder Ben- 
nett was a great editor and a keen 
business man, and the New York 
Herald never had a business man- 
ager in his day, nor a solicitor, 
nor any of the modern business 
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machinery of the newspaper as it 
exists now. 

The tendency of newspapers to- 
day is toward harmonious working 
of business and editorial depart- 
ments. To combine them in one 
man, as supreme head, is the ideal 
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that can be spent in building up 
the paper editorially. Downstairs 
looks on upstairs as a non-produc- 
ing department, and values chiefly 
the man who can go out and get 
advertising or subscriptions, not 
realizing that the place to spend 














GENERAL Cuas. H. TAyLor, 


arrangement. A natural difference 
of aims prevails in the editorial 
and business departments. Upstairs 
takes the literary view, is ideal- 
istic, and thinks that downstairs 
ought to provide all the money 


Publisher the Boston “ Globe.” 


money is on the editorial end. The 
publisher who, through actual ex- 
perience in both departments, can 
harmonize these two points of 
view, makes a property that is 
strong editorially because the busi- 
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ness office produces the revenue 
to make an able newspaper. When 
the business office and editorial de- 
partment are not joined in some 
such man, then they should come 
together periodically, get acquaint- 
ed, debate matters and lay out a 
policy. Upstairs makes the paper. 
Downstairs sells it. Harmony 
doesn’t mean any sacrifice of 
ideals, but just common sense in 
getting together. 

“I have never believed in trying 
to get anybody else’s business in 
building up the Globe. When we 
began our Sunday issue the most 
widely circulated Sunday paper 
in New England then had about 
60,000, with ten to fifteen columns 
of advertising. Now the Globe is 
approaching 300,000 on the Sunday 
issue and carries an average of 
nearly 200 columns of advertising 
on that day. Its competitor of 
those days has increased its circu- 
lation, and has ten times the ad- 
vertising of 1878. 

“In the newspaper world at pres- 
ent there exists a condition that 
might be called, to borrow the 
phrase of an eminent townsman, 
‘Frenzied Publishing.’ Newspa- 
per publishers compete for one an- 
other’s business, cutting their own 
throats on subscription prices and 
advertising rates, when there is no 
reason for reckless competition at 
all. A newspaper grows not by 
the advertising it takes away from 
some other newspaper, but by the 
new business it creates. Its growth 
of circulation is not secured by 
making a cheaper paper than any- 
body else, but by making a better 
paper and educating people to read. 
Generally speaking, every one- 
cent daily in the United States, 
with a very few exceptions, is 
organized on a basis that makes it 
very difficult to make money. The 
wholesale price of a one-cent paper 
rarely pays the cost of the white 
paper, and when publishers begin 
to cut advertising rates they sacri- 
fice the last hope of a profit. The 
tendency is clearly toward a two- 
cent paper, because daily papers 
must steadily increase in size. 

I think that we shall eventually 
have the six-cent Sunday paper. 
Our dailies are an outgrowth of 
the Civil War. Before that, many 
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people were content with weeklies 
and semi-weeklies, but the fortunes 
of war made dailies necessary for 
quick distribution of the news of | 
battles. In 1875 even the Sunday. 
paper had only four pages, and it 
sold for the same price as to-day 
—five cents. Now we have from 
fifty to one hundred pages, while 
some of the penny dailies give 
more news and reading matter per 
issue than were given in Six issues 
and the Sunday paper of twenty- 
five years ago. Size can’t be re- 
duced. News is reported with 
more and more detail. So prices 
must be advanced. When publish- 
ers understand how willingly the 
public will pay an increased price 
they will reorganize on a paying 
basis. The Chicago morning pa- 
pers all went back to the two-cent 
basis without difficulty. West of 
the Missouri River five cents is the 
established street price of the daily 
paper. In San Francisco not long 
ago a meeting was held by news- 
paper publishers and monthly sub- 
scription prices advanced in a 
ratio that made the daily paper 
cost a dollar or more per year. 
Yet there was no falling off in 
circulation, and no complaint. The 
people will pay, if publishers only 
knew it. Increasing size and the 
increased cost of paper and labor 
must force an increase of price. 
When the Globe was started pub- 
lishers were afraid to break away 
from party politics, but the people 
were already waiting for a broad, 
non-partisan paper, and those pub- 
lishers who recognized the new 
conditions were the ones who 
profited most by them, WNewspaper 
circulation is built up not on com- 
petition, but by making the news- 
paper more and more vital to the 
average man. In war times a 
daily was bought for the list of 
killed and wounded in a big battle, 
Now it is purchased because it 
contains news about the people 
next door. In 1880 the population 
of New England was 4,000,000 
people, and the circulation of the 
Sunday Globe was 60,000. Since 
then the population has increased 
no more than fifty per cent—it 
was 5.589,000 in 1900. But the cir- 
culation of the Sunday Globe has 
increased nearly 400 per cent. A 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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“ The Great Daily of the Great Northwest.” 


A Smart Showing. 





The [linneapolis Journal 
Led All [linneapolis and 
St. Paul Papers in January 


and is the only Twin City paper show- 
ing advertising gains over last year! 





In January The Journal carried 


1,347 Columns Advertising 


68 columns more than any other Minneapolis or 
St. Paul paper—Daily or Daily and Sunday. 


Journal’s Lead Over Nearest Daily and Sunday Paper: 
17 per cent more “Local” 54 per cent more ‘‘ Real Estate” 
6 per cent more ‘‘Foreign” 5 per cent more ‘‘ Total” 

NOTE.—Journal had only 26 issues in January, six evening issues per 
week—NO SUNDAY ISSUE. Daily and Sunday papers had 31 issues, including 
five Sundays. 

Journal’s Lead Over Nearest Daily Paper: 

60 per cent more ‘‘Local” 38 per cent more ‘‘ Want Ads” 
45 per cent more ‘‘Foreign” 55 per cent more ‘Total ” 

The Journal, during January, 1905, ran AHEAD of its own record for 
January, 1904, by 104 -olumns of local advertising and by 36 colurans of total adver- 
tising, while its next nearest Daily and Sunday competitor (with five Sundays) ran 
BEHIND its record for January, 1904, by 106 columns of local advertising and by 
8s columns of total advertising—The Journal thus making a comparative gain 
over its next nearest competitor by 210 columns of local advertising and by 121 col- 
umns of total advertisiag, and this notwithstanding the fact that The Jour- 
mal does not accept objectionable advertising as do other papers. 


MR. ADVERTISER—Think these facts over when making your con- 


tracts for 1905! 
CIRCULATION. 


The Journal’s daily average circulation for January 
steadily grew to 


67,598 copies 


The Journal touches the high-water mark of excellence in 
the Northwest—preferred by readers and advertisers alike, 


DAN A. CARROLL, 


Special Representative, 


Tribune Building, W. Y. PERRY, Migr., Tribune Building, 
New York. Chicago Office. Chicago. 
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copy of our Sunday paper —_ 
for thirteen families in 1880, while 
to-day every fourth family takes 
a copy. This growth came not from 
cutting prices or taking away the 
other fellow’s circulation, but by 
making a paper that people had to 
read. Undoubtedly one of the 
great causes of the increase in the 
circulations of newspapers during 
the last thirty years has been the 
decrease in the hours of labor in 
offices, counting rooms, stores, fac- 
tories, etc. The great masses 0 
people have now more time to read 
newspapers, magazines and all 
kinds of literature.” 

The active management of the 
Globe is now in the hands of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s sons, Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr., and William O. 
Taylor. A third son, John Irving 
Taylor, is manager of the Boston 
American Baseball Club. In train- 
ing, their experience has been sim- 
ilar to their father’s, embracing 
not only business management, but 
work in actual reporting and edit- 
ing. Charles H. Taylor, president 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and one of the 
most interesting figures among the 
young generation of newspaper 
publishers, served for a time on 
the New York World as a report- 
er, in the advertising department, 
at the want ad counter and in other 
capacities, also becoming acquaint- 
ed with men in the mechanical and 
mailing departments. It was his 
father’s intention to have him 
make a round of prominent news- 
papers, not only working in vari- 
ous departments, but studying the 
methods of well-known publishers 
and managers at close range. So 
much of interest was found in the 
World office, however, that the 
trip ended there. Training of this 
sort the General regards as valu- 
able, but only when the student 
of newspaper work can have an in- 
sight into daily reports and plans— 
he must know what is done and 
why it is done. 

For many years the Boston 
Globe has been one of the newspa- 
pers that make complete, detailed 
statements of its circulation to ad- 
vertisers and to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. At one time 
during the early growth of the 
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Globe and the New York World 
there was an agreement between 
General Taylor and Mr. Pulitzer 
that when they each had 50,000 
circulation the figures would be 
given to the public. This mark was 
reached, and it seemed as though 
75,000 would be more impressive, 
so the statement was deferred, 
When 75,000 was reached, the two 
decided that an even 100,000 would 
be better, and there was another 
postponement. When the 100,000 
mark was reached, however, the 
Globe made a statement, and has 
continued to do so with ‘regularity 
ever since. General Taylor con- 
siders that when a newspaper pub- 
lisher makes an open circulation 
statement he is pretty certain to 
tell the truth, for in his business 
office, press and mailing rooms, are 
dozens of men who know what the 
paper is printing and how many 
copies are sold and paid for. To 
make a false statement of circula- 
tion reveals the publisher as a liar 
to every pressman, every employee 
in the mailing room, every man in 
the circulation department and 
every clerk who enters the amounts 
received for sales of papers. In 
self protection a publisher who 
wishes to give the impression that 
his circulation is larger than it 
really is must maintain secrecy. 
The best definition of circulation 
he regards as the number of com- 
plete and perfect copies printed, 
but this is amplified in the case of 
the Boston Globe by access to the 
sales books for any advertiser who 
wishes to know what is done with 
the copies. General Taylor was 
told that Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory is now on an en- 
tirely independent basis, connected 
in no way with any agency or pub- 
lication, having no patronage to 
give or any means of coercing pub- 
lishers. Asked whether he thought 
that a newspaper directory con- 
ducted on that basis had a chance 
to live and a purpose to serve, he 
replied, in no uncertain words, that 
it had both. Personally, he ap- 
proves of that kind of newspaper 
directory, and regards it as a val- 
uable moral force in newspaper 
publishing, helpful to every pub- 
lisher who maintains a policy of 
Openness regarding circulation. He 

















































































thinks that Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory, conducted 
and maintained on that basis, will 
become to publishers and advertis- 
ers of the same value and service 
which Dun’s and Bradstreet’s mer- 
cantile directories are to the com- 
mercial world. Jas. H. CoL.ins. 


CR See 
HEALTHY BABIES. 


Woop, Putnam & Woop, 
——- Agents, 
161 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have your valued favor of the 28th, 
and appreciate the courtesy you extend to us 
to contribute a few words relative to our ideas 
on the services and functions of a modern ad- 
vertising agency as seen by ourselves. We 
hardly know how to comply with your kind 
request,nor does the writer feel sure that he 
ought to take advantage of your generous 
offer ; for while the personnel of this firm has 
been identified with the advertising field from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, we, as a firm, are 
but babies in the field, having really only been 
established as an agency ten months, 

Perhaps if we explain to you our methods, 
our desires, and doctrines, from these remarks 
you might glean what our ideas are bearing on 
the question of the services of a modern adver- 
tising agency. 

We believe that the conditions that govern 
an advertising agency of the present period 
are vastly different from the old-time agency. 
To-day it is largely a question of service, and 
that word ‘‘service” covers the ability to pre- 
Pare attractive copy, to suggest a plan of oper- 
ation for each and every advertiser as that ad- 
vertiser comes along, to meet his specific 
requirements, rather than to follow out a 
“cooked and dried” policy. 

In forming our co-partnership, we believe 
that we hit on a happy combination, inasmuch 
as Mr. John Wood, of our firm, is a man 
whose ability in the newspaper line is unques- 
tioned, having written and placed, in all prob- 
ability, more patent medicine advertising than 
any man in this section of the country. 

Our Mr. M. V. Putnam, who is practically 
our business manager, has yo | his twenty- 
five years’ experience become well acquainted 
with the conditions of buyiug space, and we do 
not know of a better man for inside executive 
work in the country connected with any adver- 
tising agency than Mr. Putnam. : 

ur Mr, A. H. Wood has for the past thir- 
teen or fourteen years made a study of maga- 
zine advertising, and his designs have been 
original and striking. Mr. Wood has made a 
success in the magazine field, notably with the 
Regal Shoe, which he handled for five years; 
the Shaw Stocking Co., and other accounts. 
en an advertiser comes to us and seeks a 
consultation, we have a form of questions 
which we ask him appertaining to his trade 
conditions, and then a plan is compiled which 
the three members of our firm get. their heads 
together on; and after that is done, the same 
is presented to the advertiser. We do not 
think a large advertising agency has any ad- 
vantage over the small one, An advertiser 
can get as good service, and even better co- 
operation, we think, from our plan of opera- 
tion than he could possibly get from some 
other plan whereby he may be compelled to do 
business with a representative rather than a 
direct member of the firm. ’ 
We believe to-day in keeping in touch with 
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our advertisers, whether they be our own per- 
sonal accounts, or the accounts of our outside 
solicitors. It is not ouraim to build up a cli- 
entele scattered broadcast, but to keep our list 
of customers down on a conservative basis and 
never handle two competitors in the same line. 
We feel that personal contact and close affiliae 
tion, in business hours and out, with our cus- 
tomers, is of vital importance. Some of the 
best advertising ideas ever developed were 
brought about by personal contact after busi- 
ness hours with the advertiser. 

_ We do not want to get business on the ques- 
tion of price, nor do we. If a man places his 
advertising with us, we agree to give that ad- 
vertiser as much of our own personal time as 
his business warrants ; we place ourselves, in 
other words, at his disposal. We endeavor te 
win his confidence, and to give him our confi- 
dence in return. It is not merely a question 
of advising him how, when or wae to buy 
magazine or newspaper space, but to assist 
him in the developing of his business, and to 
recommend, if needs be, any kind of a pub- 
licity campaign that will do him the most good. 
We always make it a point, when possible, to 
keep in touch with the salesman representing 
the house for whom we are advertising. Those 
men are in touch with the outside world and 
meet trade conditions. Through this method 
we are able to ascertain the condition of our 
advertisers’ competitors. n 

We believe in frequent confidences with our 
outside solicitors, In this manner we keep 
them informed of conditions that they do not 
themselves understand, aud we in turn inform 
ourselves of the conditions as they meet them; 
and in exchanging these views, we find that we 
are able to give our customers ideas constant] 
for the betterment of their business whic 
would not be developed under ordinary circum- 
stances, or could be expected from a concern 
doing business along old-time lines. 

e feel that we have many accounts on our 
books to-day, that if the publishers were to 
cut off the agent’s commission, these very 
same advertisers would be glad to pay us 
either a salary or a percentage on the amount 
of business we do for them, for our services. 
We believe that an advertising agency should 
not ask for credit from publishers, nor should 
the advertising agency extend credit to adver- 
tisers beyond a certain point. ‘This isa day of 
cash discounts. 

The writer does not know what else he can 
say —s on this question of advertising 
agencies. If youcare to use the substance of 
this letter in a modified form, or should see fit 
to revise it, we should be very glad indeed to 
have you do so, 

Yours very truly, 
Woop, Putnam & Woop. 


———_ +94 
OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 
“T want to advertise for a man.” said 
the lady, approaching the want adver- 
tisement counter in the daily newspaper 
office. “I want to get a man to carry 
coal in the winter, keep up the fires, 
shovel snow, mow the lawn in summer, 
also sprinkle it, tend the flowers, mind 
the children, wash dishes, sweep the 
front porch, run errands, and all that 
kind of work—in short, I want a man 
who will always be around the _ place 
and can be called upon for any kind of 
hard work. He must be sober and re- 
liable, of good appearance, not over 
thirty” 

“Pardon, madam,” said the clerk; “we 
cannot accept matrimonial advertise- 
ments.” —Judge. 
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THE “GLOBE” MAKES GOOD, 


THE OLD NEW YORK “COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER” COMPLETES ITS FIRST 
YEAR UNDER THE NEW NAME AND 
MR. STRAUSS, THE PUBLISHER, 
TELLS OF SOME OF THE THINGS 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


About a year ago (in its issue of 
March 2, 1904, to be _ exact) 
PRINTERS’ INK nublished under the 
heading: “A Young Man From 
Des Moines” an interview with 
Mr. Samuel Strauss, the Iowa 
newspaper man who had under- 
taken to put new life into the old 
New York Commercial Advertiser, 
or rather to erect on the Commer- 
cial Advertiser foundation a new 
journal to be known as the Globe. 
At that time Mr. Strauss was an 
unknown factor in New York 
journalism, and his views were 
principally interesting as being 
those of a young man who had 
undertaken a very big job. On 
February Ist the paper completed 
its first year under the new name 
and the verdict of New York 
seems to be that the Globe has 
made good. 

A representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK recently called on Mr. Strauss 
to get from him the story of the 
Globe’s progress during the past 
year. The home of the Globe, on 
Dey street just west of Broadway, 
is an ordinary office building, alter- 
ed as far as possible to conform to 
the needs of a modern newspaper. 
It is business-like but not beautiful. 
Mr. Strauss’s own office, on the 
second floor, is a big, bare room 
furnished with a roll-top desk, a 
file table and two chairs—a room 
as unpretentious as is the man who 
occupies it The young man from 
Des Moines has not been spoiled 
by success. 

“On the whole.” said Mr. 
Strauss, I think we have reason to 
be satisfied with the progress we 
have made during the past year. 
Prior to the change of name and 
reduction in price a run of 21,000 
copies was sufficient to meet all 
calls for the Commercial Advertis- 
er. February a year ago we were 
printing from sixtv to seventv-five 
thousand copies of the Globe daily, 
the average dailv issue for the 
month being a little over seventy- 





one thousand copies. Last month, 
January, we averaged over 128,000 
copies daily, an increase of more 
than eighty per cent since last Feb- 
ruary. And these figures, it should 
be remembered, are net—they rep- 
resent actual sales. During the 
past year the Globe has allowed no 
return privilege to newsdealers, its 
position in this respect being 
unique among the New York 
evening papers. 

“One gratifying feature of the 
Globe’s increase in circulation is 
that it has been a healthy growth 
and therefore likely to be perma- 
nent, We have not used pre- 
miums or guessing contests to 
boom circulation. When the name 
of the paper was changed a year 
ago the price was cut in half. The 
Commercial Advertiser had been a 
two cent paner. The Globe was 
sold for one cent. The response 
was immediate and for three 
months our sales increased at the 
rate of thirteen thousand copies a 
month. It was this ratio of in- 
crease that I had in mind when I 
ventured to predict in PriNTErs’ 
INK last March that the Globe 
would attain a daily circulation of 
125,000 copies by June 1. I was 
mistaken. It was not until Oc- 
tober that we reached a daily av- 
erage of 125,000 copies, though as 
a matter of fact there were single 
days in June, July, August and 
September when we printed more 
than 125,000 copies. From Febru- 
ary to May our circulation in- 
creased, as I have said, at the rate 
of 13,000 a month, but after we had 
passed the hundred thousand mark 
the monthly increase dropped from 
thirteen to three thousand a 
month. This lasted till October, 
when we reached a daily average 
of 125.000 copies, and since Oc- 
tober the increase has been at the 
rate of a thousand copies a month, 
except during November when, on 
account of the election, the sales 
were much greater.” 

“Do you think there is room for 
a still further increase?” 

“I think so. I think we might 
have had a larger circulation to- 
day if we had not been obliged to 
let up on our circulation work. 
We have been handicapped by not 
having a sufficient number of 
(Continued on pave 12.) 
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WASHINGTON LIED 


That is, somebody in Washington is lying. 

There are three good daily newspapers at 
the National Capital, the Evenine Srar, the 
Eveninc Times and the Mornine Post. Each 
claims a larger circulation than either of the 
others. Somebody is lying. 

The conditions existing in Washington are 
the same in most cities. Theserious problem 
which confronts every advertiser is to find the 
liars. Thousands of dollars are paid out 
every day to unscrupulous publishers who 
deliberately lie about their circulations in 
order to sell advertising space. This is noth- 
ing less than obtaining money under false 
pretences. 

Here is where the Starke Service comes in. 
It locates the liars for our clients. We buy 
space in the Jes¢ papers and we fill it with 
copy that produces results. 

For the best service—the best rates, the 
best copy, the best mediums, the best results. 
—anywhere on earth, consult Paul E. Derrick, 
London, or M. Lee Starke, New York, proprie- 
tors of the only international advertising 
agency. 


THE PAUL E. DERRICK ADVERTISING AGENGY 


New York London Paris Cape Town Sydney Buenos Aires 
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presses, and it is really true that 
for several months the daily oyts 
put of the Globe has represented 
the press-room capacity rather 
than the demand for the paper. We 
have remedied that condition now 
by the installation of another 
press, making three altogether. 
The new press—a Hoe octuple— 
can turn out 96,000 eight-page pa- 
pers an hour, and with the presses 
we already have will give us all 
the printing facilities we will re- 
quire for some time to come—until 
we reach a circulation of 200,000 
at any rate.” 

“When do you expect to reach 
that point?” 

“That I can’t tell you. It would 
be idle to prophecy. A year ago 
the largest circulation claimed by 
any high-class paper in New York, 
morning or evening, was 100,000 
copies. We set out with the de- 
termination to approximate those 
figures and we have actually ex- 
ceeded them. How much further 
we can go I can’t tell—nrobably 
nobody could tell. One fact, how- 
ever, is interesting in this connec- 
tion, nearly the whole of our pres- 
ent circulation is confined to 
Greater New York. The New 
York morning papers ship thou- 


sands of copies to out-of-town 
agents, copies that swell the ag- 
gregate of their circulation, but 


don’t do the local advertiser much 
sood. The New York dry goods 
store, for instance, that advertises 
bargains for to-morrow, derives 
no benefit from those copies of 2 
New York paper that are sold in 
Boston, Philadelphia. Washington 
and other cities. The fact that 
nearly every copy of the Globe is 
circulated within the limits of 
Greater New York has helped us 
greatly with local advertisers. In 
spite of the fact that our advertis- 
ing rates have increased fifty per 
cent our advertising patronage for 
the past four months has been 
more than double what it was for 
the same period last year. 

“We are not trying for out-of- 


town circulation. Perhaps, being 
an afternoon paper, it would be 
hard to get it if we tried. New 


York is a big enough field and the 
result of our first year encourages 
us in the belief that we are print- 
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ing the kind of paper that a good 
many people in this town have 
been waiting for, a Paper which 
(to quote David Belasco) “fits the 
popular taste in every feature, and 
at the same time is given a literary 
quality which improves and in- 
structs while it entertains.” Mr. 
Belasco, himself, is a pretty good 
judge of what the public wants 
and his opinion of the Globe is 
the more gratifying for that rea- 
son. On February 1—the Globe’s 
birthday—we printed two pages of 
congratulatory messages from 
prominent people. from one of 
which (Mr. Belasco’s) I have just 
quoted. A curiousand gratifying 
feature of thcse expressions of 
good-will was that though they 
came from people of widely differ- 
ing interests each one praised the 
Globe for its attitude on matters 
with which he himself was identi- 
fied. Thus Dr. William H. Max- 
well, City Superintendent of 
Schools, expressed his appreciation 
of the way in which the Globe 
handled the news of the schools; 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, the well- 
known theatrical manager, praised 
its dramatic news; Mr. James J. 
Hill, the railway magnate, liked 
the Globe “because it always takes 
a sound position on public ques- 
tions,” while Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was pleased with its 
attitude toward the working man. 
You asked me just now to what I 
attribute the Globe’s success. I 
think these words of approval 
from men of widely differing in- 
terests suggest the answer. The 
reason is that the Globe is really 
a paper for everybody—it appeals 
not to one class of readers but to 
all. Of course, price was also a 
determining factor. A twelve page 
paper for one cent appeals to a 
whole lot of people. As a two 
cent paper we never could have 
attained the circulation we have 
to-day; neither would we have 
been so successful if the Globe, in 
addition to being a cheap paper, 
had not also been a good paper.’ 
Continuing Mr. Strauss said 
that a newspaper was not exempt 
from the laws affectine other met- 
chandise. Newspapers are mer- 
chandise. The fact that they are 
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in many cases educators as well 
has no effect on the selling prob- 
lem. Books are educators, but 
from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher who manufactures them they 
are goods to be sold—merchan- 
dise. In small towns the person- 
ality of the editor, the politics of 
the paper, have an important bear- 
ing on the selling problem, but in 
a big city like New York the pa- 
per itself rises above personal and 
political consideration. The mer- 
chant who gives the best value for 
the least money usually does the 
biggest business. The same rule 
applies to newspapers. Other 
things being equal the paper that 
gives the best service for the low- 
est price will, in the end, attain the 
largest circulation. 

Speaking of the change of name 
Mr. Strauss thought the paper had 
benefitted by it. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser suggested a business man’s 
paper, such as the old Commercial 
Advertiser was in fact. The Globe 
is a better name for a paper meant 
for all classes. As a matter of fact 
women scarcely ever read the old 
Commercial Advertiser while the 
Globe numbers thousands of 
women among its readers, and 1s 
now recognized as a medium for 
reaching the housewife. A com- 
parison of the advertising col- 
umns of the Globe of to-day with 
those of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser of a year ago shows an im- 
mense increase in department store 
advertising and other announce- 
ments of a kind calculated to ap- 
peal especially to women. 

In answer to a question regard- 
ing yellow journalism and the big 
circulations attained by papers of 
that class Mr. Strauss said: “We 
believe that there is no necessity 
of a paper being sensational; all 
that the reader asks is that it shall 
be interesting. I think there is a 
tendency to underestimate the in- 
telligence of the average reader. 
One of the surprises in our Own 
business has been the constantly 
increasing calls for the Globe from 
the lower East Side districts. a 
demand that seems to indicate that 
the Globe, which is anything but 
sensational, is relished by the very 
class of people the so-called yellow 
journals are supposed to cater to. 
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As to how the yellow journals got 
their big circulations I think the 
answer is: By advertising. It is 
astonishing that newspaper pub- 
lishers, who derive so large a part 
of their income from advertising, 
and who are constantly advocating 
advertising as a means of increas- 
ing business, rarely have faith in 
it themselves. The yellow jour- 
nals do believe in advertising and 
have built up big circulations on 
it. A non-sensational paper ad- 
vertised as thoroughly as one of 
the yellow journals will be as suc- 
cessful; but simply to be yellow, 
without advertising, will not win 
readers.” 
CHARLEs L. BENJAMIN. 
——_+o——_—— 

A JAPANESE ADVERTISEMENT. 

As an illustration of the Japanese ad- 
vance in the art of advertising can any- 
thing be more complete than this? “Our 
wrapping paper is as strong as the hide 
of an elephant. Goods forwarded with 
the speed of a cannon ball. Our silks 
and satins are as soft as the cheeks 
of a pretty woman, as beautiful as a 
rainbow. Our parcels are packed with 
as much care as a young married 


woman takes of her husband.”—New 
York Tribune. 





> 








Facts 


versus 


Claims. 


From the announcement printed 
in the Chicago Daily News, 
January 20, 1905. 


“The Daily News regrets its in- 
ability to quote the circulation of 
the other Chicago newspapers be- 
cause with the single exception of 
THE RECORD-HERALD, no other 
Chicago newspaper makes a com- 
plete detailed publication of the 
actual sales of all its editions.” 


Circulation for January, 1905: 
Daily Average, - - 148,687 
Sunday Average,- - 202,409 
THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The newspapers of Philadelphia 
have known varied fortunes and as 
they now exist are an evolution 
shaped by the genius, industry or 
ambition of their owners. They 
voice, with one exception, a con- 
tinual and vain protest against the 
political machine, whose affairs 
they are absolutely powerless to 
effect, and in this aspect present 
an entirely laudable desire, sacri- 
ficing as they do all the business 
profit which they could reap by a 
more complacent course. It is not 
because they are either weak or 
timid that they cannot shape the 
policy of the ring under State 
and city, but because the political 
party is so strong and so thor- 
oughly organized that it is indif- 
ferent to their exposures. 

* * * 


In New York we know some- 
thing about politics, and our ring 
rule is regarded as being efficient 
of its kind, but we are babes in 
arms as compared with Philadel- 
phia. Here we have a party that 
can occasionally check Tammany. 
There they have only one, which 
has no opposition; and it is a fact 
that the Republicans, who dominate 
both city and State, preserve the 
Democratic organization just to 
keep their hand in, putting it up 
like a punching bag in order to 
maintain their training. 





* * * 

Nevertheless the press of Phila- 
delphia continue to expose the 
machine and eventually the effort 
long continued may awaken the 
public conscience. It has not done 
it in many years and gives no sign 
of carrying conviction to the hearts 
of its clientele—but it still has 
hopes. 
To understand the situation in 
Philadelphia it is necessary to pre- 
seit two stages of newpaper his- 
tory, one dealing with the papers 
as they were, say some ten or 
fifteen years back, the other as 
they are now. No city has pre- 
sented such changes. In turn near- 
ly every one of its half-dozen 
journals have been the top-notch- 
ers, and in turn they have all re- 
ceded to a lower place, and some 
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have given up the effort of living 
altogether. The North American 
sprung from nothing to a leader- 
ship; the Jnquirer did the same a 
little while before, the Press held 
and lost the first place in popular- 
ity, the Record for a while oc- 
cupied it, the Times lost it and 
was sold out, but the greatest and 
most marvelous change of all is 
the advance of the Evening Bulle- 
tin and Telegraph to positions of 
commanding importance. The suc- 
cess of these papers is regarded 
by many as a sign that the evening 
newpaper has “arrived” and that 
in Philadelphia, as in other cities, 
its importance has grown—victorix 
—and put it in the rank with the 
best morning issues. Leaving out 
the Boston Transcript, which is 
Sui generis—there are some illus- 
trations of this. In Chicago the 
Evening News made last year 
$875,000, printed six days in the 
week. The Evening Star in Wash- 
ington, the Evening News in 
Baltimore, the Brooklyn Eagle 
with its enormous business, the 
Post Despatch in St. Louis, the 
News-Tribune in Detroit, only to 
name a few, all point the same 
way, and give support to the theory 
that the evening press has heard 
the bell strike the summons. 


Originally the Philadelphia 
Ledger, a two-cent paper, carried 
an immense volume of advertising 
at a high rate and was reared on 
such substantial foundations by 
George W. Childs, that after his 
death and for some years ran it- 
self and justified the common re- 
port that it made $1,000 a day. 
The Record, the pioneer penny pa- 
per, and also the advocate of free 
trade in the center of an ultra-pro- 
tection district, was ably edited and 
made in the year preceding Mr. 
Singerly’s death $300,000. The 
Times, the handsomest paper typo- 
graphically in the United States, 
with practically star men in every 
department. under the control of 
the elder Frank McLaughlin was 
also a money maker, while the 
Evening Telegraph at three cents 
carried the best class of advertis- 
ing and made monev on it circula- 
tion. The Jtem with its yellow 
tinge appealed to the gang and was 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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92,992 


Was the net daily average for January, 1905. 


Che Minneapolis Crime 


Oldest Minneapolis Daily. 


The Evening Tribune is guaranteed to 
have a larger circulation than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper’s evening edition. 
The net average per days for the daily 
Tribune, last three months of 1904, was 
92,222; many thousands greater carrier- 
delivered in Minneapolis than any other. 


. The Tribune printed 5,546,464 
lines of advertising in the 


W. J. MURPHY, year 1904, 
Editor and Publisher. A. W. PETERSON, 
F, E. MURPHY, CHAS. H. HAMBLIN, Asst.General Manager, 
“Manager. “Business Manager. Manager Advertising. 


New York: Chas. J. Billson. Chicago: C. Geo. Krogness. 
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a highly profitable property, under 
the elder Fitzgerald. On _ his 
death the “boys” who succeeded to 
the property apportioned among 
themselves certain high commis- 
sions on advertising whereby the 
revenues were cut down. The 
Philadelphia Press was the “top 
notcher” in its Sunday edition and 
carried a vast volume of business. 
The North American was simply 
printed, being edited by Clayton 
McMichael successively Marshal 
of the District of Columbia, Post- 
master and City Treasurer, occu- 
pations which did not permit him 
to pay much attention to his news- 
paper which, however, had a fol- 
lowing of banks and trust com- 
panies and printed an exhaustive 


shipping and market report. The 
Inquirer did not at that time 
amount to anything, while the 


Star, News, Herald and Call were 
evening papers being published and 
showing no earnings, and _ the 
Bulletin closes our list. It was 
then uinmportant. There were also 
a number of Sunday papers, the 
Sunday Times, the Transcript, 
World and others which had al- 
ready begun to decay as the morn- 
ing dailies, one after another, 
launched their Sunday editions and 
finally passed away altogether. 


* * * 


The Press made the first move 
toward breaking up this happy 
family by inaugurating a vigorous 
effort to secure classified adver- 
tisement and succeeded. The Jn- 
quirer, bought by Col. Elverson, 
former owner of Golden Days and 
other weekly papers, started at 
once after public favor by using 
every possible scheme, succeeded tn 


getting circulation. It printed 
want advertisements free and drew 
heavily upon the Press and 
Ledger. About this time the elder 


Frank McLaughlin of the Times 
died and the North American was 
bought by the Wanamakers who 
simply spent money by the cart 
load with the result that they hit 
hard all the existing newspapers 
and particularly the Times which 
sold out to Charles W. Kindred 
the political leader of the Nine- 
teenth Ward, who had fallen out 
with the ring. A few weeks be- 
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fore the second election of Mc- 
Kinley he threw the paper to 
Bryan and its fate was thereafter 
sealed. Nevertheless Mr. Ochs 
bought it for $600,000 which in- 
cluded its considerable real estate 
and fine mechanical outfit. He sold 
the real estate for $300,000 and 
put up the plant at auction. There 
were no bidders. Shortly after- 
ward the Baltimore fire  oc- 
curred and he sold the plant at a 
fair profit to Charles Gasty of the 
News. Having in the meantime 
purchased the Ledger he had an 
Associated Press franchise lying 
idle which he offered to the pub- 
lishers of Philadelphia for $250,- 
ooo. They had already suffered 
from the push and enterprise of 
one paper in new hands—the 
North American—and they jumped 
at it. As a matter of fact he sold 
the Ledger franchise and trans- 
ferred the Times to the Ledger 
interest because the Times carried 
a Sunday service. In purchasing 
the Times from Kindred he was 
deemed to have bought a gold 
brick, but in the outcome he made 
a profit and still owns the property 
in which the paper was printed on 
Sansom. street. 
* * * 

In the meantime the Record 
which had passed into the hands 
of a receiver as an asset, and the 
most valuable one of the Singerly 
estate, and had been rather ad- 
vantageously managed by Mr. 
Earle who had no experience in 
journalism whatever, was offered 
for sale and brought the astonish- 
ing figure of over $3,000,000. It 
was purchased by a man named 
Stenger, but it is an open secret that 
the Wanamakers control the prop- 
erty. They did not inaugurate any 
radical change in its policy, it was 
good enough as it was, but in the 
North American they did_ things 
which awoke the Quaker City, so 
that the Wanamakers now control 
a radical Republican paper ,in the 
North American and a 0- 
cratic free trader in the Record. 

It is a fairly recognized principle 
in journalism that a newspaper 
must either make the people afraid 
of it, or must weakly curry favor, 
and in Philadelphia the practice of 




















journalism has been to follow the 
latter course. The papers had so 
much knocked out of them by the 
politicians, and besides the New 
York Journal and World intensely 
independent, regarding topics in 
Philadelphia, were in the field for 
circulation and without an idea of 
getting advertisements were reck- 
lessly frank in their attacks. The 
North American engaged a man 
unknown to journalism named Van 
Valkenberg as editor. He was and 
is simply a mask. The real man 
is Tom Wanamaker, son of John, 
who was brought up to dry goods. 
It is not a bad school for the mod- 
ern spirit of journalism, because a 
man in a department store has 
some of the traditions of a news- 
paper and has all its valuable im- 
mediate principles at hand. What- 
ever the Wanamakers had declared 
to be vicious journalism they im- 
mediately put into practice in the 
North American and no newspa- 
per in the country put on such a 
yellow hue as it. They made the 
most important engagements for 
writers. McEwen, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Chamberlain, Lothrop and 
men of that class, most of them so 
bright they shone in a different 
sphere than New York journalism 


although they had been’ tem- 
porarily brilliant men there. The 
Quakers were astonished and 


shocked, but they read the North 
American just the same; and when 
it started a Sunday paper that out- 
heroded Herod—they either fell 
down and worshipped it or cut it 
out altogether. For nearly two 
years the North American held its 
own, then it began to fall off until 
in a shorter time than the Journal 
in New York ran its course, it ex- 
hausted its readers and the Ledger 
and Record began to pull up again. 
It was a reaction. In the mean- 
time it had shifted its staff so fre- 
quently that no one knew, even 
those concerned, whether they be- 
longed to it or not. One man 
from the Associated Press, Albert 
E. Hunt, a capable editor, a writer 
of the most exquisite English in 
which no purist could find a flaw, 
and personally a man of the bitter- 
est and most jaundiced mind, re- 
mained with Van Valkenberg on 
the paper from its reorganized 
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date until the present, but he was 
alone. 
* * 

It would be trifling with the 
most important phase of Philadel- 
phia journalism if we did not 
mention in this connection and tell 


the story of Governor Penny- 
packer. Governor Pennypacker 
was on the bench. He _ was 


and is one of the loveliest, high- 
minded and pure-hearted men that 
ever breathed. There isn’t a 
vicious trait in him. He is an hon- 
orable man and a gentleman; he is 
moreover a reasonably able man, 
not perhaps great but fairly dis- 
tinguished for abilities, but he is 
second cousin of Matthew Quay 
and was the machine candidate for 
Governor. He was of course elect- 
ed. Under any other circumstances 
Pennypacker would have been 
hailed with delight as Governor, 
and he was in fact a splendid con- 
cession on the part of the machine 
to respectability and decency—the 
only one that it has evermade—but 
the press of the State, and partic- 
ularly that part of it which found 
its attacks unavailing against the 
machine, assaulted him with venom 
and gall. In these attacks the 
North American led the fray, for, 
because it could not touch Quay or 
Penrose or Durham it found in 
Pennypacker an opportunity to 
villify and outrage the decency of 
a man who had sensitiveness to 
feel and the honor to be smirched. 
Among the attacks were prominent 
the cartoons of Nelan, who, poor 
chap is dead now, and of whim 
de mortius, but of whose work it 
must be said that he picked out the 
weak spots of the Governor with 
malignant purpose and illustrated 
them with a pencil that etched its 
pictures with acid. Pennypacker 
then sought aid at the hands of the 
Legislature and framed a libel bill 
which naturally enough fell im- 
potent against the combined forces 
of the newspaper world. In this 
bill which he had passed, he se- 
cured the publication of the names 
of the publisher and responsible 
editors in each issue of the papers 
and provided for a legal remedy bv 
suit for libel. The law was all 
right enough, its provisions were 
good enough, but the newspapers 
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which do not always discern where 
license to criticize ends and per- 
sonal attacks begin, unanimously 
threw their influence against its 
successful execution and nullified 
it. * ae * 

This year Governor Pennypack- 
er is out with a message to his 
Legislature asking a more liberal 
law in which he says with truth 
that the newspapers are so dis- 
tinctly commercialized that they 
only at intervals seek the public 
good, and he asks that any six 
persons who sign a protest against 
any newspaper, on account of its 
virulent quality, shall be competent 
to carry it into court as a defend- 
ant and on evidence of the same 
being submitted, the judges shall 
have power to suspend for a longer 
or shorter time the publication. 
The Governor is dealing with pe- 
culiar conditions. He aims at the 
North American, he doesn’t dis- 
guise the fact, and apart from the 
evil he may work to the more re- 
spectable press of the State, more 
power to his arm. 

However, the North American is 
losing its grip, gradually but cer- 
tainly, and it doesn’t matter about 
it. 

The Inquirer is on the right 
side of the fence with reference to 
politics. If the men who belong 
to the gang read or bought the 
paper it would easily have a cir- 
culation of 150,000. 

+ * * 

After the death of G. W. Childs 
the Ledger property was handled 
by George W. Childs Drexel, who 
knew nothing of the paper, or any 
paper, and it fell away in circula- 
tion and advertising until its pur- 
chase by Adolph Ochs, who re- 
duced its price—a mistake—to one 
cent. It began a Sunday edition 
which has caught on. But the 
conservative measures of the 
Ledger have won out at last. The 
Press has also reduced its price 
to a penny but it is no longer the 
leading paper of Philadelphia. As 
a matter of fact there is none, but 
the Ledger, North American, 
Press and Record fairly divide the 
business between them. 

. * * 

The great revolution in Phila- 

delphia newspapers was brought 
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about by McLean of the Bulletin. 
By an organized and able manage- 
ment he has increased its circula- 
tion to nearly 200,000 and it is 
now the leading advertising medi- 
um in Pennsylvania, bar none. 
The Telegraph, reduced to one 
cent, is doing well, and we see in 
Philadelphia the passage of the 
generation, Geo. W. Childs, Frank 
McLaughlin, Wm. Singerly, the 
elder Fitzgerald, the older Elver- 
son of the Jnquirer, Forney of the 
Press, Bailey of the Record—and 
in their place we recognize a 
younger, more virile effort. Even 
in Philadelphia men die—and there 
too spring up others to take their 
place. It is called slow but in its 
newspaper life, as in other re- 
spects, it lacks nothing that New 
York enjoys. Take the surface life 
of New York, who enjoys it? Who 
go to its theaters and operas, who 
fill its hotels if not the visitor; and 
who wear dinner clothes at its 
restaurants, hire its cabs and live 
its life, while the New Yorker, 
with so few exceptions that they 
are notable, packs himself away in 
a flat and fondly, falselv believes 
he is living. R. E. RaymMonp. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 
EIGHTH PAPER. 











As years passed on there was 
an increase allowed on the $8-a- 
week salary. It reached $10 and 
$12 and finally $14, which, at the 
age of twenty-four, seemed to be 
an income that would warrant 
taking a wife and assuming the 
expenses of a possible family. 
The paper allowed frequent ad- 
vertising contracts payable in 
goods, or part goods and part 
cash, and on such contracts the 
schedule of discount was held in 
abeyance. I remember making a 
deal with a furniture man over the 
office counter one day that was 
finally consummated on the basis 
of so many dollars and so many 
cents, payable at expiration of the 
service, one-half in cash and the 
balance in furniture to be bought 
at the store “per agreement.” 
That phrase, “per agreement,” 
covered manifold details in many 
cases and explained many dis- 
crepancies. When the man had 
gone, the manager stepped for- 
ward, looked at the record in the 
book, and, in a way he had of say- 
ing a sentence over twice, ex- 
pressed himself to me: “That's 
right, Mr. Rowell, that’s right. 
When it’s part cash and part trade 
get just about as much cash as you 
would if there were not to be 
any goods.” With merchandise 
obtained on advertising account 
the office was rather liberal with 
its clerks. Many an_ overcoat, 
trunk, hat or umbrella came to 
me in that way; and I have to 
this day a handsome black walnut 
library table and chair that came 
out of a furniture deal about the 
time I was contemplating house- 
keeping possibilities. As the first 
pieces of furniture I owned I have 
ever valued these highly, and when 
some time after I established an 
advertising agency, that table and 
that chair were all the furniture 
that went into the office, and they 
were all that was needed. By and 
by, with added expenses, it be- 
came hard to come out even on 
$14 a week and advances to $16 
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and $18 hardly kept up with add- 
ed wants, either imaginary, ideal 
or actual. There ought, it seemed, 
to somewhere be an opening for 
growth wherein genius might 
spread and expand. 

It came about finally, in the au- 
tumn of the year 1864, that I was 
again in New York, this time*in- 
trusted with more promising mat- 
ters than had occupied me during 
the visit already described. The 
hotel due bill this time was on the 
La Farge House, on Broadway, 
near Bond street, the same that 
afterward became, as it is to-day 
(1905) the Broadway Central. The 
work of the day having been satis- 
factorily performed, I decided to al- 
low myself the relaxation of a visit 
to one of the New York theatres. 
I secured a seat in the balcony 
at Wallack’s, then situated at the 
corner of Broadway and Thirteenth 
street. What the play was that 
evening I have never been able to 
recall, but that visit to the theatre 
changed the current of my life. 
I saw there something that was 
new to me. The playbill not only 
contained the programme of the 
performance, but down the side, 
and on the back, and on additional 
pages, were advertisements of New 


York shops, restaurants, hotels, 
drug stores, and what not. I 
thought I saw possibilities for me 


in that playbill. It could be intro- 
duced into Boston. The managers 
of the Boston theatres knew me, 
for I visited them regularly to col- 
lect the weekly bills for advertis- 
ing; furthermore, the manager of 
cne of the most important, the 
Boston Museum, was R. Montgom- 
ery Field, long a reporter on the 
Post, and he knew me well, and 
would welcome an opportunity to 
do me a favor. There was the 
Boston Theatre, of which Mr. Jar- 
rett was manager; the Howard 
Atheneum, over which the cele- 
brated John Stetson exercised an 
influence, and the Minstrel Show 
of Morris Bros., Pell and Trow- 
bridge. Lon and Billy Morris had 
always a friendly manner, and 
were a good sort, anyway. The 
playbill was so many inches long 
and three columns wide. If the 


programme could be condensed 
into two columns of the first page 
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there would be a column left for 
advertisements, and it would be 
preferred space, and worth an ex- 
tra price on that account. It would 
be advisable to have a little read- 
ing matter and an editor. The 
need of this was established by the 
presence of some reading matter 
in the playbill in my hand. It did 
not occupy any great percentage of 
space, a single column, the central 
one, on the third page, would be 
enough. It need not be very high- 
grade literature; that in the New 
York playbill did not seem re- 
markable on that score. I was 
confident that, with the scissors, 
and perhaps an occasional puff for 
an advertiser, the column could be 
filled by Dr. Hobbs, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, a_ reporter on the 
Post ever since Monte Field had 
given up the position to go with 
Mr. Kimball at the Museum. Hobbs 
would not demand more than $6 
a week for the service, possibly no 
more than $3. His regular stipend, 
as I knew, was $15, and this ser- 
vice would be so much extra. There 
would be then a column of adver- 
tising space on the first page, three 
columns on the second, two on 
the third, and two again on the 
fourth, and allow a column there 
for free announcements of the the- 
atres themselves, a total of eight 
columns to be disposed of, hav- 
ing a total length of I do not know 
how many inches, which, divided 
into “squares,” of eight lines, and 
charged for at I do not remember 
how much, would amount to a to- 
tal number of dollars per week that 
must afford a considerable profit 
over the cost of producing the 
playbills. The details I do not 
now recall, but the conclusion final- 
ly arrived at was this: It is now 
November; the holidays will soon 
be here. I do not know that this 
thing will go anyway, consequently 
it will not be safe for me to throw 
up a position that is paying me $18 
a week and perhaps find myself 
stranded a little later. My work 
as a bill collector gave me a good 
deal of leisure. My employers did 
not seem to care particularly where 
I was, or what I was doing, so 
long as my work did not appear to 
be neglected. I would see Monte 


Field, and with his countenance 
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and approval would beard the great 
Mr. Jarrett, and when both had 
been secured I felt confident that 
Lon Morris would be easy, and 
that any old thing would answer 
for the Howard Atheneum. If all 
went well, I would, with the man- 
ager’s consent, try the scheme for 
the three weeks of the holiday sea- 
son between. December 10 and 
January 1, and, if my calculations 
were correct, there would be for 
me a net profit of $600, and I could 
judge from the outcome whether 
or not it would be advisable to con- 
tinue the scheme as a regular busi- 
ness. I recall that it was some 
thing past five o’clock in the morn- 
ing before the calculations could 
be gotten.out of my head to an 
extent that would permit of going 
to sleep. They were gone over 
again and again on the boat and 
the train, on the return to Boston. 

Next day I called on Harry Mc- 
Clellan, who seemed to have a 
cinch on the theatrical printing in 
the Boston of that day. He was a 
noble fellow when sober, and when 
he was not was still a little better 
man than the ordinary. He list- 
ened to my scheme, said the man- 
agers would have none of it, that 
it was not new, had been tried be- 
fore and would not go. Further- 
more, although he would not stand 
in the way of my proposed three 
weeks’ experiment, his knowledge 
of my financial condition was not 
such as to warrant his recommend- 
ing the office where he made head- 
quarters to undertake the printing 
for me. Then I went to see my 
friend Field. He had been ill for 
a day or two; nothing serious, but 
would not be in town that day. 
Time was short. I went out that 
afternoon to the place where he 
lived, rather far toward the Dor- 
chester line, in the then town of 
Roxbury. He was rather surprised 
to have a visit from me, listened 
to my story, said the thing was not 
new, would not go, and if it were 
new and good the Museum would 
not have anything to do with it, 
certainly would not allow another 
theatre to be advertised in a play- 
bill used in its own auditorium. In 
fact, while McClellan, who was 
practically a stranger, had discour 
aged me, the one man whom I had 




















counted on with certainty turned 

me down flat, and so hard that I 

never ventured to reopen the sub- 
ject with him. 

Next I went to Mr. Jarrett. Jar- 
rett is remembered by myriads of 
old theatregoers. It was he who 
practically introduced the leg drama 
into America in the form of the 
extravaganza called “The Black 
Crook,” performed at Niblo’s Gar- 
den so long, so successfully, and so 
many years ago. Well, Mr. Jarrett 
was not in his office the first nor 
the second time I called, so I told 
the story to his manager. I wanted 
to supply the playbills, all the play- 
bitls they wanted, for three weeks 
between December 10 and 31. They 
would be supplied free. The pro- 
gramme would be changed daily or 
twice a day, as desired,and the the- 
atre would also be advertised in the 
other places that should enter into 
the arrangement. Finally I saw 
Mr. Jarrett, a tall man, dark, with 
a smooth face. He wore a Prince 
Albert coat and a silk hat; every- 
thing was black. He looked at me 
with a rather tired expression in 
his eyes that seemed to change a 
little as I told my story over 
again; then he looked out of the 
window for a moment, and turn- 
ing to me, said: “Look here, young 
man, we don’t want that thing, but 
you seem to want it, and to be very 
much in earnest about it. I don’t 
want to stand in the way of what 
might happen to be of some ac- 
count to you. I understand we can 
close down on it at the end of three 
weeks if we don’t like it, so if your 
heart is set on it, and it rests with 
me, you may go ahead.” This was 
the giant of the combination. Lon 
Morris heard the story, | and said 
“All right; count me in;” and the 
Stetson combination was quite 

{ willing to use any sort of a play- 
i bill that would save the theatre 
4 the expense of printing one. There 
was something going on at the 
Boston Music Hall at that season, 
and they, too, would use my pro- 
grammes. The Museum could not 
be had. All the other places of 
amusement had acquiesced in my 
desire. Nothing now remained but 
to contract with the printer, an ed- 
itor, and last, but not least, to get 
the advertisement orders that were 
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to net me the $600 profit upon 
which my heart was set. The print- 
er was easily found. He was one 
J. E. Farwell, having an office and 
plant on Congress street, directly 
opposite the Post counting room. 
Dr. Hobbs was willing to act as 
literary editor, but turned down 
the $3 a week proposal, demanding 
$6, and to that I agreed. I was 
hardly justified in setting up a 
business office in the counting 
room of the Post, where I was 
drawing a weekly salary for ser- 
vices rendered, so it was decided 
to make a post office box stand 
in lieu of an office. I put my 
name in the playbills as publisher, 
and, although I have no memory of 
any permission to attempt in this 
way to do a business of my own 
while receiving pay for attending 
to the business of others, I do not 
remember that I was at all called 
to account to explain my action. 

The playbills being determined 
upon, and their production ar- 
ranged for, the space must be filled. 
There were so many “squares,” 
some had preferred positions and 
must be held at a higher price. The 
cost of the work would be a spec- 
ified sum, already ascertained. The 
$600 contemplated profit seemed to 
be an obligation that must be dealt 
with if the enterprise was to be a 
success. I must sell the space, and 
at the prices fixed, and do it quick- 
ly, too, for there was scarcely more 
than a week to do it in. I knew 
the advertisers of Boston, I knew 
the men who had the giving out 
of copy; but best of all, I believed 
I had the choicest ‘advertising 
scheme that had ever been pre- 
sented. I called at every place, 
saw the right man, there was no 
time to spare; the time to prepare 
the copy was now ; give it to me or 
mail it to-day to my name and post 
office box. Some were not con- 
vinced. For these I was positively 
sorry, not so much for failing to 
get the order as at finding a man 
so dull of comprehension occupy- 
ing a position where he would be 
expected to know a good thing 
when he saw it, and not knowing 
that he ought toseize this particular 
good thing before it passed beyond 
his reach. The space was limited; 
when it was sold there would be 
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no more; now was the time to act, 
and act these people did. My first 
issue was full. 
full for the first two weeks, but 
one thing I had overlooked. Christ- 
mas was the height of the season, 
Most of my contracts I secured for 
the full three weeks ending De- 
cember 31, but a few dropped out 
with the issue of December 24, 
Christmas Eve. It was true that 
I had secured the cost of the en- 
terprise and a profit, but the profit 
already secured did not reach the 
$600 upon which I had'set my heart. 
I think it required more effort to 
sell the little space that remained 
vacant for the third week than it 
did to dispose of all the other; 
and finally some was sold to be 
paid for in goods; and early in the 
new year I was able to look with 
pride upon a pair of pantaloons 
from “Collins the Tailor,” an al- 
leged _ sole-leather trunk from 
Sage’s Mart, a case of California 
wine from a Mr. Perkins, agent 
for the vineyard, but formerly a 
book publisher of the old firm of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., founders 
of the Atlantic Monthly, now insol- 
vent. But better than all, when 
bills were collected and paid, there 
did remain the contemplated $600 
for profit with about $24 additional, 
besides the wine, the trunk and the 
trousers. 

Successful as the enterprise had 
proved, the conclusion was forced 
upon me that I should not be able 
to make it a permanent success. It 
was not the new thing I had 
thought it. The difficulty found in 
filling the small space left over in 
the third week indicated what 
might be expected in the dull 
months of midwinter. I had lost 
the effective enthusiasm that had at 
first enabled me to capture an or- 
der from nine out of every ten 
men [ talked with; furthermore, I 
was working on a salary for peo- 
ple who were entitled to my best 
services, and the new year is a 
time when a bill collector has occa- 
sion to get busy. 

Well, my playbill experiment 
came to an end; but it caused me 
to think over and over that if I 
could make $600 in three weeks, 
working for myself, I ought to be 
too smart to work for other people 
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for $900 a year; and so I shortly 
told my employers that when the 
4th of March should come that 
would complete a seven years’ term 
in their service, I would give up 
the pleasant position I had held 
with them. To this no particular 
objection seemed to be urged, and 
in February I bought a little week- 
ly publication called the Dial, that 
consisted of the tables of the vari- 
ous railroads running into and out 
of Boston, and was delivered to 
subscribers, revised and corrected, 
once a week, the carrier placing the 
sheet in a japanned tin frame pre- 
pared for its reception, and prev- 
iously sold to the subscriber for 
half a dollar, and collecting also 
the subscription price of 10 cents 
a week. This enterprise was 
known to be easily managed by 
one or two low-priced men who 
looked after the carriers, made the 
needed corrections for the printer, 
and kept a record of unpaid sub- 
scriptions. There was known to be 
an annual profit of several hundred 
dollars on the publication, certain- 
ly not less than two or three hun- 
dred, and this would answer as a 
nucleus around which other busi- 
ness might be gathered. I think 
the price paid for the Dial was 
$300. The former owner, a com- 
positor in the printing office that 
had issued my playbills, had fallen 
on the ice while skating, and was 
just now in need of ready money. 

The possibility of obtaining ad- 
vertisements in the city to be in- 
serted in papers published in small- 
er cities and in county towns and 
country villages, was one to which 
I had often devoted some thought. 
It had been learned that the aver- 
age price demanded for a column 
of space in a country paper was no 
more than $100 a year, and that a 
commission or reduction of 25 per 
cent. was commonly allowed to the 
advertising agents in the city who 
secured the advertising orders; 
furthermore, that it was no un- 
usual thing for such papers to sell 
a column for a good deal less than 
$100. I knew by observation that 
the average length of a column in 
a country paper was as much as 
twenty inches, and an examination 
of a few rate cards revealed that 
on short-time advertisements such 
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papers, at that time, just after the 
Civil War, generally demanded a 
dollar for the first insertion and 
fifty cents for each subsequent in- 
sertion, not exceeding three or four 
or half a dozen, and that the 
“square” in these papers was nev- 
er more than an inch down the 
column. 

From what has been said one 
may see that if twenty inches 
could be bought for $75 net for 
the period of a full year, that one 
inch would, at that rate, cost no 
more than $3.75, and as there are 
fifty-two weeks in a year, the cost 
per inch per week would be less 
than eight cents; in fact, less than 
thirty cents for four weeks. Fol- 
lowing out the calculation, it ap- 
peared that if the papers would sell 
the space and allow it to be sub- 
divided, and would agree to change 
the matter twelve times in a year; 
and if a hundred papers could be 
secured in New England at the av- 
erage price of $100 gross each, the 
whole service would cost no more 
than $7,500 net; while if the space 
could be peddled out at something 
less than half the monthly rate 
usually demanded, say $1 for four 
insertions of an advertisement oc- 
cupying one inch of space; and as 
fifty-two weeks would allow for 
thirteen different sets of four 
weeks’ advertisements,-it was evi- 
dent that (100 X 20 = 2,000 X 13 
= $26,000) even if I could sell no 
more than half the space it would 
produce $13,000, or a profit of 
$5,500, with possibilities vastly be- 
yond that sum. 

I had arrived at the conclusion 
that I could accomplish something 
with such a scheme, and after a 
careful weighing of all the pros 
and cons, my conclusion was that 
I could carry out such an enter- 
prise and make a net profit of as 
much as $10,000 in a year. Still, 
I was aware that there were un- 
foreseen difficulties that might 
have to be met, and I was by no 
means at ease at the prospect of 
being without the definite and cer- 
tain $18 that I had heretofore been 
able to count on as regularly as 
Saturday came around. 

And now a surprise awaited me. 
My employers would be glad to 
have me retain my present position 
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and would advance the $18 to $30 
per week. This was an eye opener, 
but I had bought the Dial. I would 
stay for the salary offered if I 
might publish the Dial asa side 
issue, and put my office address on 
it. This could not be permitted. 
Then I offered to dispose of the 
Dial and keep the old place if a 
salary of $40 a week might be paid 
to me, but this seemed to be beyond 
my employer’s views of my prob- 
able value, and so on Saturday, 
March 3, 1865, I left the place I 
had filled precisely seven years, 
and started out on the hundred pa- 
pers a month for $100 scheme, and 
with a good deal of misgiving, too. 
Of one thing I was very glad. 
left my old employers with the 
thought that they had been good 
to me, and that my stay with them 
had been always pleasant and 
agreeable. I had permission to re- 
fer to them, and it was understood 
that they would say to an inquirer 
that from their knowledge of me 
they would have confidence that I 
could be relied on to perform what- 
ever I could be induced to prom- 
ise to perform. In fact, I after- 
ward had reason to believe that one 
of the partners, on more than one 
occasion, in answer to an inquiry 
about my financial ability, had been 
heard to say: “If he wants any 
money and comes to me he will 
get what he wants.” I regard it as 
one of the most fortunate things 
that can happen to a young man 
that he should be able, in after life. 
to know that the good relation that 
existed between him and his em- 
ployer, through a term of service, 


was not interrupted when that 
term of service ceased, nor ever 
afterward. 

—— $4 


Some favorable opinions regarding its 
advertising value, chiefly from local mer- 
chants, accompany a printed statement 
of circulation from the Daily News, 
Aurora, III. 

——_~oo——" 





German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German Families consume that you 
-reach by advertising with us. Kate, 

flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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TO TRACE RESULTS OF 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING. 


An ingenious prize contest to 
trace results of daily newspaper 
advertising was recently completed 
by Das Morgen Journal, New 
York—the German edition of 
Hearst’s New York American. 
Cash prizes amounting to $1,000 
were offered in four groups, each 
group including a first award of 
$100, a second of $25, a third of 
$10, and a fourth of $5. Consola- 
tion prizes were given to readers 
who remained in the race during 
the entire contest—five weeks— 
and to those who sent coupons 
with all lists of purchases. 

One group of prizes went to 
readers who sent to Das Morgen 
Journal the largest number of sales 
slips from department stores ad- 
vertised in the paper. The second 
set of prizes were awarded to con- 
testants who sent receipts for the 
largest amounts of money paid to 
any advertiser other than a depart- 
ment store. Prizes of the third 
group were given to readers who 
spent the largest amounts for 
single advertised articles. The 
fourth class of prizes were dis- 
tributed among purchasers of the 
largest numbers of advertised ar- 
ticles, regardless of value. 

No purchase made more than 
seven days after the appearance of 
an advertisement was counted and 
every contestant was required to 
send with his sales slips a copy of 
the advertisement he answered, 
with the names of the articles 
bought plainly marked. 

Das Morgen Journal claims a 
week-day circulation of 65,000 and 
a Sunday circulation of 74,000. A 
trifle more than one per cent of 
the readers entered the contest. 
But many of the original starters 
fell out before the finish. Those 
who stayed to the end numbered 
280. About 40,000 sales slips were 
sent in. The purchases reported 
included almost all advertised ne- 
cessities, conveniences and luxur- 
ies of life, from a two-cent cake of 
yeast to an automatic piano costing 
$700. Evidently the classified col- 
umns were carefully read, and one 
contestant won a second prize by 





the purchase for $75 of a second- 
hand music-box advertised under 
“For Sale.” 

The number and variety of a 
newspaper reader’s wants were il- 
lustrated by the bundles of sales 
slips. There were not merely 
vouchers from department stores, 
grocers and butchers, but bills from 
wine merchants, druggists and pat- 
ent lawyers. One contestant sent 
an undertaker’s bill. That every 
sort of advertisement appeals to 
somebody was clear. 

A little figuring showed that the 
average purchases of advertised 
articles by the family of a reader 
of Das Morgen Journal amount to 
$3.61 a week. The number of sales 
slips from the various stores varied 
with the form of the advertise- 
ments and with the general policy 
of the advertiser. Firms that adver- 
tise frequently made a better show- 
ing than those appearing in print 
at longer intervals, although the 
difference in the amount of money 
spent was small. Thus, the vouch- 
ers from a department store that 
advertised several time a week 
during the contest represented 
sales aggregating nine times the 
sum spent for advertising. And 
these purchases were made by the 
280 contestants who finished the 
race and sent in their slips weekly. 
Nobody else was taken into ac- 
count in awarding the prizes. 

Some curiosities of shopping 
were disclosed. The prize of $100 
for the greatest number of indi- 
vidual purchases was won by a 
mechanic’s wife, who spent $27.60, 
and bought sixty-eight articles. A 
thrifty young couple in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, who had just 
been married, bought their entire 
housekeeping outfit from advertis- 
ers, and were made happy by a 
prize of $100. A sickly citizen of 
Maine submitted proof that he had 
bought many bottles of Peruna, 
and a New York woman won $10 
by buying fifty-five cakes of 
Fleischmann’s yeast at two cents 
each. 

The heaps of sales slips were 
powerful persuaders with adver- 
tisers. One advertiser, who had 
spent $90 for snace during the con- 
test, said Das Morgen Journal was 
no good, and had not brought him 
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a dollar. When he was confronted 
with slips representing $781.10, he 
acknowledged his error. 

Another grumbler who had spent 
$20 told a solicitor that the paper 
had not paid him. He would stick 
to circulars in future. The so- 
licitor produced sales slips from 
his store amounting to more than 
$200. 

A competition of this sort is a 
benefit to everybody concerned. It 
encourages the reading of adver- 
tisements, thereby showing people 
where they can spend their money 
to the best advantage. It tells ad- 
vertisers, with a fair degree of 
exactness, whence their profit 
comes, and it puts trump cards 
into the hands of publisher and 
solicitor, provided of course, the 
medium really pulls business. 

JosepH ELpripce ESRAY, 


-——_+o+_—_ 

“Tue Wealth of One Mountain” is 
a gold mine booklet from the Auburn 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., Journal 
Building, Boston, put together with great 
taste, made attractive with fine views of 
Colorado, and backed up with informa- 
tion so convincing as to lead any reader 
who may become interested to a further 
investigation. 
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CHEAP FOLLOW-UP METHODS 
OF THE ABSURDLY RICH. 


To the Editor of the Herald:— 

I thank God I can walk and don’t 
have to ask carfare from any lady, and 
I am answering Herald ads ’way up in 
the wilds of Harlem and the backwoods 
of the Bronx, while living down in the 
old Ninth ward. I have paid good 
money into the “Situations Wanted” of 
your paper, kindly requesting that no 
cards be sent, meaning, of course, penny 
postals, for in the house where [ live 
the lady reads everything that comes to 
the door, and if you would believe it. 
sir; some of the richest society people 
in the city send me penny cards to 
come and see them. 

There is right and bag | in every- 
thing, sir, and if ladies will rush into 
print about carfare I think a hard work- 
ing, respectable Irish girl might be al- 
lowed to have her say about the differ- 
ence in price between a postal card and 


a two cent stamp. 
MARY KELLY. 
New York, Oct. 24, 1904. 
—__ +o —___—_ 


A LITTLE periodical called the Ameri- 
can Chap-Book, in imitation of the 
Chap-Book published by Stone and 
Kimball some years ago, has been es- 
tablished by the American Typefounders 
Company to advertise type and borders 
for this particular style of printing. 
Will Bradley is the editor, and it will 
be published monthly in Jersey City. 
Advertisers planning fine literature will 
find it useful and suggestive. 




















sold fifteen heating systems. 


~ replies in ten days. 


to spend, who have not heretofore 


MaGazinE has brought results, 


31 East 17th Street, = : 








We head many lists. 


A half-page advertisement in the January number of Everysopy’s MaGazine 


Another half-page did what a fountain pen manufacturer had for years found 
impossible—opened up a market for his goods in the great city of Philadelphia. 
A little fourteen-line mail-order advertisement brought one hundred and eighty 


reaches the entire magazine crane public, : 
een regular readers of any magazine. 
Ask us to name some one in your line whose advertising in Everyzopy’s 


What some one else has 
done you can do. 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, 


and in addition many others with money 


New York, 














26 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


When the Associated Press was 
first formed it was local to the City 
of New York and consisted of the 
papers which entered into an 
agreement to share their news. In 
operation it amounted to each pa- 
per sending out to its membership 
proofs or memoranda of special 
news. If it were used by the pa- 
pers to which it was sent, a pro 
rata charge for the cost of its col- 
lection was made and a clearance 
account was rendered at some con- 
venient period, at first monthly and 
subsequently weekly. The account- 
ant who prepared this statement in 
due time became the first agent of 
the Associated Press. 

To his duties were next added 
the distribution of news and later 
the collection of the intelligence of 
certain stated happenings, primar- 
ily the markets, then shipping, next 
the courts’ procedures, especially 
that which applied to business, as 
orders in bankruptcy, appointments 
of referees, judgments entered, 
mortgages recorded and transfers 
of property. 

The system proved economical 
and was introduced to other cities 
with local organizations, and recip- 
rocal exchanges between these or- 
ganizations were formed, which 
grew wider until a general organi- 
zation was effected with a govern- 
ing board of directors, a centrali- 
zation of management in a general 
superintendent, with an executive 
corps of assistants. About the time 
that the organization took this form 
the telegraph reached a state of 
efficiency which made it generally 
applicable to the gathering and dis- 
tribution of news, but still at a 
cost that was prohibitive to an in- 
dividual newspaper, except in the 
cases of a few enterprising and 
wealthy metropolitan journals. 
The system already adopted fitted 
into the new conditions created by 
the telegraph admirably, and it 
may be said that the telegraph is 
the basis and life of the Associated 
Press system from that time until 
the present, the only change having 
been an extension of the service, 
until the whole globe is treated just 
as the local papers worked in the 
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New York field at the beginning; 
and with some modifications made 
necessary by the introduction of 
the telephone. 

Although the movement and 
growth of the Associated Press in 
this aspect has been regular and 
simple it has had its troubles and 
difficulties at times so great as not 
only to effect its usefulness but to 
seriously imperil its existence. 
Rival associations have sprung up 
that nearly, if not quite, broke up 
its central organization. Corrupt 
capital on one occasion got hold of 
it when Jay Gould controlled the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
and nearly destroyed its character 
for honesty, as it certainly did its 
efficiency; and at all times in its 
history the association has had to - 
fight for its own hand. It is doing 
that to-day under very favorable 
conditions and with a vigor and 
strength it never before possessed. 

I do not propose to write its his- 
tory here but to tell in a general 
way something of the character 
and scope of the existing body. It 
is, however, necessary to present 
some general facts applying to the 
past. In the first place then the 
vitality and strength of the Asso- 
ciated Press exists in the Iccal 
combinations of newspapers, where- 
by the franchise which goes with 
its membership creates a monopoly 
of the first importance and of great 
monetary value. This membership 
is purely local and is a thorn in the 
side of the covering corporation 
which, under a charter in the State 
of New York, directs executively 
the affairs of the entire member- 
ship. It exists in most of the great 
cities and in a few of the older 
ones which are in no sense metro- 
politan. For examples, the fran- 
chise in New York City is so im- 
portant that no one would venture 
to put a value upon it. Whether 
the papers who are its metropoli- 
tan members could grant the ad- 
misson of an entirely new member 
or not, the fact remains that no 
influence nor money could induce 
them to create a new membership. 
Each one of them exercises a po- 
tential right of protest, and a pub- 
lisher wishing to secure equal priv- 
ileges with the existing papers 














holding them would find it neces- 
sary to purchase outright a paper 
that is already in possession of the 
desired benefits. It was thus that 
the American secured its local 
franchise, which belongs under re- 
strictions to that paper solely and 
not to Mr. Hearst himself the pro- 
prietor of it. This is a curious 
distinction of ownership which il- 
lustrates the uncertain tenure of 
property rights in news and to 
guard which the central body of 
tne association is aggressively jeal- 
ous. For example, Mr. Hearst 
owns a paper in Chicago which is 
not a member. He connects his 
different offices by private wire for 
the purpose of using all his news 
in all his publications to the best 
advantage. But as a member of 
the New York or San Francisco 
bodies he may not use these wires 
to feed his alien sheet in Chicago 
with Associated Press news—and 
in fact he may not connect them at 
all—and he has been disciplined by 
fine for the infraction of rule and 
forced to cut it out. Meanwhile he 
has been seeking in the courts to 
force the Associated Press to fur- 
nish him news in Chicago, but as 
yet without success, 

In fact the inclination of all the 
local groups, where the right of 
protest exists, is not only to keep 
out all intruders but to reduce their 
own number. An instance recent- 
ly occurred in Philadelphia. The 
Times of that city, after twenty- 
five years of prosperity, fell into 
evil days and was purchased by 
the Ochs Brothers. The same firm 
later on became owners of the 
Public Ledger and consolidated it 
with the Times. They then had an 
Associated Press franchise to 
spare, and in order to keep a new 
and dangerous rival out of the field 
who might gain possession of it, 
the papers of the city bought up 
the right and canceled it. The 
price paid is said to have been 
$250,000, ‘but even this figure is 
only suggestive of its value, for 
Ochs Brothers sold it to a selected 
body of purchasers and shared in 
the benefits equally with the other 
buyers, 

Now with this matter in Phila- 
delphia the chartered central asso- 
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ciation in New York had no con- 
cern so it will be seen that the 
press franchise is a peculiar pos- 
session, born of old organizations 
and preserved by local conditions. 
On the other hand there are many 
cities whose papers are members 


of the Associated Press, whose 
vote in the central body is just as 
important as that cast by any me- 
tropolitan journal, and who having 
no right to protest must share the 
news service with any rival that 
can secure his election and pay his 
pro rata. 

The Associated Press as it now 
exists is a corporation created 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, but it was reorganized from 
the old foundation in Chicago 
about twelve years ago, which had 
its start in New York long before, 
and is in fact the creation of its 
general manager Melville E. Stone, 
He reformed the old body alto- 
ge‘her, drew its articles, framed its 
policy and directs its operations. 
He is in short the Associated 
Press. A board of directors hold 
stated meetings and transact the 
formal business and the general 
manager keeps in continual touch 
with his board and with the other 
officers, but he himself is the con- 
trolling spirit of the organization. 

Melville Stone is not only a 
trained journalist but he is perhaps 
the most marked illustration of the 
born newspaper man this country 
has ever produced. He is an or- 
ganizer fertile in resource, tactful 
in personal relations, broad-mind- 
ed, filled with generous sympathies, 
overflowing with interest in life 
and men, a judge of character and 
a worker of unappeasable industery. 
He began life as a Chicago report- 
er. Several times he broke away 
from newspapers and went into 
business, but his real vocation al- 
ways summoned him back, and 
after a successful trial of his busi- 
ness powers as a banker he began, 
some twelve years ago, the reorg- 
anization of the Associated Press 
as it now exists, and to whose af- 
fairs he gives the full energies of 
his strenuous life. 


At first the corporation was 


formed in Illinois, and in its efforts 
to control its own news ran up 
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against the anti-monopolistic legis- 
lation of that State. Thereupon it 
re-incorporated in 1895, in New 
York State, “as a body of persons 
owning and representing certain 
newspapers united in a mutual and 
co-operative organization for the 
collection and interchange of 
news.” Its corporate articles 
further provide that no one not a 
member shall enjoy any of its ben- 
efits or privileges; that it shall 
have the power to purchase real 
and personal estate, to issue bonds, 
etc.; that it shall not make profits, 
nor declare dividends, nor engage 
in the business of selling intelli- 
gence nor traffic in the same, and 
that its duration is perpetual. 
From the nature of its organiza- 
tion and from the conditions of 
business and social life which ex- 
acts with persistent curiosity the 
news of the world from all sources 
near and remote, the Associated 
Press found it necessary to protect 
its own news. At once the cry of 
monopoly was raised, and in fact 
the most generous advocates of its 
methods cannot deny that its spirit 
is intensely if beneficently monop- 
olistic. There was a time when 
the gathering of news and its sale 
was an enterprise that needed little 
other protection than the success- 
ful effort to get and sell it first. 
The field from which it was gath- 
ered was limited and the clients 
who bought it were in a defined 
locality. When the agencies for 
collecting news became cables that 
charged from distant places as 
much as $10 a word, when the news 
gatherer on the distant scene had 
to be paid the salary of a diplomat, 
and the business of distributing 
news in the United States required 
the use of 35,000 miles of leased 
wire, with the pay of operators and 
the charge for office rents and edi- 
tors and clerks, the ownership of a 
piece of news became vital. It 
was necessary that’ the property 
right in it should be absolute. The 
system of National copyright was 
not elastic enough to cover it nor 
could a law be drawn under the 
copyright provision to meet a con- 
dition of news service whose in- 
telligence left Rome say at 2 
o'clock a, m. and was printed in a 
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thousand papers an hour later. 
Sometime in the early history of 
that intelligence it becomes com- 
mon property. Just when that 
time is reached is a matter for a 
judge in the highest courts of 
equity to determine. The Associ- 
ated Press is interested to show 
that the ownership is for a long 
time, and in different courts of last 
resort it has been obtaining de- 
cisions which, in their united body, 
appear to give them a strong hold 
in their position. 

As to the actual degree of mon- 
opoly which may be attributed to 
the Associated Press it is of course 
known that it ig not alone in the 
field. The Laffan Bureau, of which 
the New York Sun is the center, is 
active and the Scripps-McRea 
League occupies a great field. Then 
there is interchange of commercial 
news between Boards of Trade, 
Stock and Maratime Exchanges, 
and scores of minor agencies hav- 
ing to do with special supplies of 
information to particular custom- 
ers, 

The observer of its methods, if 
inclined to be critical, will see that 
the Associated Press thas the 
merits and faults of our political 
system and that it begins profes- 
sedly as a representative founda- 
tion for its entire membership. 
Each member has a vote, and by it 
the power is delegated to directors, 
and by them ves‘ed in executive 
officers. Here is all the machinery 
for the production of a Boss, and 
the Associated Press has one just 
as any political organization may 
be said to have one, and the single 
voter in the press association is as 
weak and powerless under the 
working of “the Machine” as the 
revolting voter in the ranks of 
Tammany. He has his vote, he 
pays his assessment, and takes the 
news service as it is given him. 
Under existing condition this is all 
satisfactory. Evervbody is content- 
ed because the Boss realizes the 
truth of Marcus Aurelius’ declara- 
tion that “a beneficent tyrant 
makes the best Ruler.” 

But when the master has passed 
away, as in the order of things he 
must, and the Associated Press 
goes on into the hands of the weak 
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men who otherwise compose its 
executive staff, for the most part, 
it will then easily fall a victim to 
those abuses which its inherent 
weaknesses of organization invite. 
It did it once before, and it is a 
power too alluring to be always 
used with honesty and integrity as 
it is to-day. 

However, it is with the existing 
conditions I am dealing. Perhaps 
it may cross all its rivers when it 
comes to them and this broad one, 
let us hope, is many a days’ jour- 
ney distant. 

The Associated Press does not 
make money. By its charter _it 
can’t earn one cent and in this 
provision is the salt of its exist- 
ence. Nevertheless it handles a lot 
of it. Its members were assessed 
last year $2,100,000 It speaks for 
the precision of its business meth- 
ods as well as for the individual 
solvency of its membership that 
the amount was collected to within 
$27. For the purpose of making a 
balance sheet it strikes off a col- 
umn of earnings and expenses and 
carries a surplus of over $100,000 
for emergency. But it doesn’t 
earn a penny. The difference be- 
tween its collections and expendi- 
ture is surplus. It paid executive 
officers, agents and editors last year 
$286,717. It paid on general ex- 
pense, per cent, $93,000; for incom- 
ing news service $141,0co; for for- 
eign service $254,000; for leased 
wire $1,223,400; in round figures 
within a few hundred dollars of 
two million. It uses all wires and 
is bound to no telegraph or cable 
company. 

For working purposes the Asso- 
ciated Press divides the country 
into four great divisions, the East- 
ern, including the Middle States, 
with New England; the Central, 
composing roughly the Mississippi 
& Missouri valley north of Mason 
and Dixon line, the Western, in- 
cluding the States of the Pacific, 
and the Southern division from 
and including Texas to the Po- 
tomac. 

These groups are made with 
some reference to a common inter- 
est of news. What may be of first 
importance to one division may not 
concern another at all, and each 
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division has an advisory board of 
resident editors which concerns it- 
self with the service in its baili- 
wick. Then each division has a 
superintendent. The Eastern Di- 
vision in New York, the Southern 
in Washington; the Central in Chi- 
cago; and the Western in San 
Francisco. The Eastern Division 
has principal correspondents in 
eight cities who report to the sup- 


erintendent of the Division. These 
correspondents exercise supervi- 
sion over their territory, receive 


the spontaneous news from the 
subscribers and distribute to them 
the news received. The other di- 
visions are similarly blocked off. 
Lach subscriber must furnish all 
the news he gathers and he is re- 
sponsible to supply all the spontan- 
eous happenings within a radius of 
thirty miles of his office of publica- 
tion. In this way the whole coun- 
try is absolutely covered—much of 
it overlaid, as for example, in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
where the urban districts are con- 
tiguous. For working purposes 
not all the papers in cities are call- 
ed upon to give up their news. The 
local correspondent has his own 
staff and gathers it, but they may 
be called upon to deliver at any 
time. 

As a result of the excellence of 
the Associated Press service there 
has been a marked deterioration 
during the last ten years in the 
general character of the newspa- 
pers of the United States. This is 
a paradox but also a pitiful truth. 
The publishers depending upon the 
service, and receiving by it matter 
enough to fill their papers, have 
lost the spur of competition. Even 
in great cities the same story is 
printed in the same words by every 
paper. This uniformity is rendered 
further depressing by the absence 
of literary value in the press re- 
ports. The transmission of tele- 
grams almost prohibits even an 
effort to tell a story gracefully and 
the use of the telephone makes a 
news story, related over it, the 
baldest and rawest statement of 
fact. This is shown by the local 
press reports in New York, to 
which all the papers except the 
Sun subscribe. The reporters pass 
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in their news over the telephone 
and the local color and life is lost. 

Precisely the same thing happens 
in the Associated Press in its 
broader field. It has slain the little 
literature the newspaper once pos- 
sessed. It has reduced their col- 
umns to a dull level of bulletins, 
and moreover, it has swept the 
special correspondent from the 
face of the earth. Its management 
sometimes expresses pride in the 
literary value of its reports. These 
have their merits. They are true, 
they are prompt, they are not col- 
ored nor influenced, they concern 
themselves solely with clean sub- 
jects, and the nominative lies down 
in amity with the finite verb in 
some of the sentences which tell 
its stories, while the little preposi- 
tion holds its own against the ob- 
jective case. But this does not 
constitute literature and when the 
Associated Press folks profess it 
we must guess that it is only an 
exercise for their imagination and 
fancy, which have no part else- 
where in its administration. 

R. E. RAYMOND. 


TO INFORM THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


Burce, Warren & RivGiey, Ltd., 
Surgical Instruments and Druggists’ Sundries, 
gt & 2 Gt. Saffron Hill, 

Lonpon, Jan. 31, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having been subscribers to your paper for 
over ten years, we have followed with the 
keenest interest Mr. G. P. Rowell’s efforts in 
regard to the great circulation question, and 
are deeply impressed by the thorough and log- 
ical way in which he makes all his points. 

In reading his pamphlet on “‘What is Circu- 
lation?’ we feel impelled to ask the followin 
two questions, and should be gladif you auld 
touch upon them in some future issue : 

(1) Isit not a fact that some publishers will 
and do knowingly print many more copies 
than they require in order to be able to back 
up their circulation claims by a printer’s cer- 
tificate ? 

(2) Wherein lays the insuperable difficulty of 
ascertaining the precise numbers sold (less re- 
turns) of any particular newspaper; it being 
admitted that such information would be of 
greater value than the knowledge of the num- 
ber printed ? 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness 
and courtesy, 

We remain, yours obediently, 
BurGce, Warren & Rrvcey, Ltd. 
Per W. B. Warren, Director. 


Answering the inquiries in the 
letter printed above, Printers’ INK 
asserts: 





FIRST. 
If such a thing is ever done, the 
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instances are very rare. If it is 
ever done at all, it is always by 
papers sold at a very low subscrip- 
tion price; and papers of that grade 
get as high a rate for advertising 
for 4,000 copies as they could com- 
mand for $5,000, as much for 40,- 
000 copies as they could command 
for $50,000, as much for 400,000 
copies as they could get for 
$500,000. Circulation is by no 
means the whole thing in fixing the 
value of an advertising medium. 
The advertiser will always note in 
this connection the price at which 
the paper is sold. A thousand cop- 
ies sold for five cents a copy are 
worth, to him, more than two 
thousand copies of another paper 
that is sold for one cent a copy. 
SECOND. 

There is no insuperable difficulty. 
It could be done. It would not be 
specially difficult to do it. The 
trouble is that in practice it never 
is done. If it were to be done, the 
report would always have to be de- 
layed, and after all there might be 
another copy sent back after the re- 
port had been made up, sworn to 
and printed. 

* * * 

The editor of Rowell’s Newspa- 
per Directory is happy and content 
when he can learn how many 
“complete and perfect” copies are 
printed, but he has a great deal of 
trouble in convincing some very 
competent newspaper men that a 
press revolution does not of ne- 
cessity indicate the production of 
a paper. 

ee 
FIGURE ADVERTISING ON A PAR 
WITH RENT. 

If you are scared off by the first cost 
you aren’t made of the timber thaf 
builds success. It is just as true to-day 
as ever that “Faint heart never won 
fair lady.” 

You didn’t faint when the landlord 
told you that the rent of your store 
was $2,000 a year, did you? Why should 
you faint when you learn that the ad- 
vertising to fill the store will-cost as 
much more? 

Better a $1,000 location and $3,000 in 
advertising than a $4,000 location and 
nothing for advertising. 

One of the most prominent store loca- 
tions in all Memphis has changed hands 
about once in three months regularly. 
Good advertising is far and away better 
than a good location if you can have 
the one.—Morning News, Memphis, 
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_ (A Roll of Honor ) 





(SECOND YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1%4 issue of the American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and dated; 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1904 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+). 


These are generally regarded of gue who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for 


Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advanee. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the ee, sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


dated, covering the additiona 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
20,176. E. Katz., 8.A., N.Y. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily average for 1904. 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
less than 2,750. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646, 

Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Anderson 
& Millar, pubs. Actual average 1903, 10,000, 


Little Rock, Baptist Advance, wy. Av. 
4,550. Nine mouths ending Oct. 27, 1904, ath 


CALIFORNIA. 

Freano, Morning Meouotienn, daily. Aver. 1904, 
6,415. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times 
weekly average for 1903, 82.842, 

Redianda, Facts, daily. Daily average for 
4903 1.456. No weelly. 

San Franelaeo, Call, d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily averuge pan — ending Oct., 
1904, 62,206; Sunday, 87,198. 


Actual 


San Jone, Pacific Tree and Vine. mo. W. G. 
Rohannan. Actual averag , 1903, 6,185. Las 
three months, 1904,10,000. Jan. 1905, 15,000. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,926 (8). 

Denver, Vost, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor January, 1905, 46,528, Gain, 1,951. 


&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 

UA teed by the publishers of the 
Onn American Newspaper Direct- 
TEED ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Wartford, Times, jJaily. Arerage for 1904, 
27,547. Perry Lukens, Jr.. N. Y. Rep: 


Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1903, 7,58 








period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


w Haven, Evening Detter, ants. Actual 

av. by tan 18,6183 Sunday, 11,1 

New Haven, Goldsmith and ‘Siceremih 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 

New Haven, Palladium, daily. Sis age for 
1904, 7.857. E. Katz, Special Agent.N. Y. 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1904, 16,076. EK. 
Katz, Special Ageut, N. Y. 


New London. Day, ev'g. Arer. 1904, 5,855. 
Av i p over 03,242. E. Katz, Spec. Ad 

Agt., N. Y. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending June 1, 1904, $188 (3h). 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 1903, 
988; for 1904, 5,850. 


Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1,169. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1¥ 1Why ta 1,460, 








Wilmington, Morning News. Only morning 
paper in State. Aver. cir. 10,074 for 3 months. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 
paper Co. <Average for 1904, $5,502 (© ©). 


sone. Tribune, weekly. Average for 1904, 
Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 
FLORIDA. 


Jackeonville, Metropolis, d’y Av. 1904, 8,760. 
E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlantn. Journal,dy. Av. 1904, 48,688, Dec., 
1904, 48,744. Semi-weekly 45.867, 


Atlanta. News Actual daily average. 1904, 
24.280. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. Y. & Chi. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1904 averuge, duily 5,661; Sunday 7,480. 


IDAHO. 
Rolse, Evening Capital News. Daily average 


1904, %.296; average January, 1905, F aatinee 
Actual circulation February 1, 1905, 4,819. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo, Bulletin. Daily and Sunday average 
1904 to Nov. 30,1,916; month of Nov. 30, 2,110, 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196 
weekly, 1,127. . rials 
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Champaign, Daily News. In January, 1906, 
no day’s issue of less than 2,800. 
Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). H. 
R. Ulissold. Ar erage for 194, 4.100 (OO). 
Chieago. Alkaloical Clinic, monthly. S. 
DeWitt Clough, adv. mgr. Guaranteed circula- 
tion 85,000 copies, reaching over tates of 
the medical profession of America 
Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, stock farm,week- 
ly. Sanders Pub. Co. Actual arerage for 1903 
67,880, 39 weeks ending Sept. -» 28, 1904, 68,157. 
Chicago, Farmers’ Voice Actual weekly aver- 
age year ending September, 1904, 22,802 (7). 
Chieago, Grain Dealers Jot Journal, s.mo. Grain 
DealersCompany. Av. for 194, 4,926 (OO). 
Chieago. Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewritine. Actual arerage 1903, 11,666. 
Chicago, Journal a, * sgt av 
1904, 82,428. Oct., Nor. wise mv eit § 


Chieago. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 192, 5,291. First 8 mos. 1908, 6,250. 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. Arerage for 1903, 
daily Tet218. Sunday 191,817. 

Chicago, Retailers’ Journal, monthly. De 
voted to the grocery interest. "Guaranteed cir 
culation 11,000. 36 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier. Av. for 1904. daily 
8,290, wy. 1,278. Daily st 5 mos, '04,8,296. 

La Salle, Ray-Promien, Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1.805. 

Peorta, Star, eveni ana Sunder eeed 
Actual sworn average fur 1903, 22,19 


INDIANA. 


Evaneaville, Courier, daily and 8. CourierCo., 
pub. Sworn ar. ’03, 12.618; ’04, 12.684. Smith 
@ Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N. N.Y. Chicago. 

Evanaville. Journal-News. Av. 1903, dy 18.- 
852, sst. 6 mos. '04,14.160. EF. Katz, 8. 4. N. ¥. 


Goshen, Cooking Club, monthly. Average for 
1903, 26.878. <A persistent me ium, as 
wives keep every fetus for daily reference. 


ms ;ntienapelie, News, dy. Aver. net sales in 1904, 








ace Star. Av net sales for Nov. (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 85,614 (>). 


Marion, Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685. 


Munele,Star. Average net sales for Nor. (all 


returns and unsold copies deducted) 27,497. 


oun Dame. The Ave Maria, Sepetie weekly. 
ctual net average for 14, 28,8 


poetics Sun: frig aan av, 1903, dy. 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 8.044. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daiiy average 
4904, 6,589, Sworn arerage for Dec., 6,887. 


Terre Haute, Star. Av. ar. Av. net sales for Nov. (all 
returusand unsold copies deducted), 20,408 (%). 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy., 2,063; wy., 8.291. 


IOWA. 


Pavenport, Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. city circu’n. Sworn aver. Dec. 1908, 6, O26. 


Davenport. — Daily - 1904, 9.895, 
Daily aver. Dec., 1904, 9.705. Cir. guar. greater 
than all other Dat cenport dat dailies combin 


Decorah, Decorah- S Saaeetevenstan), J Sworn 
av. cir'n, 194,40, 874, Jan. 14, 1905, 41,228, 


Dea Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young 

ublisher. Acturl average sold 194, 86,838. 
resent circulation orer 89.000, 

City circulation the largest of any Des Moines 

newspaper absolutely guaranteed. Only evening 

carrying adrertising of the depart- 

ment 5 stores. Carries largest amount of local 

adrerttsing. 


Dea Moines, News. daily. Aguas arerage for 
1903, 45,876. B.D. Butler, N. Y. and 








Des Moines, Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86,511. 


Muneatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904, 5.240, 
emi-weekly 8,089, daily, December, 5,907. 

Ottumwa, Courier. Daily average for Dec- 
ember, 194,192. Tri-weekly average for 
ember, 1904, 7.975. 


Sioux ow, Journal. Dy. av. for 1904 (sworn) 
po nl . Jor Dec. 1904, = 808. Records 

ways Frog More readers in its field than of all 
Shor daily papers combined, 


KANSAS. 


Wutechineon, News. Daily 1904,2,964. E.Katz, 
Agent, New York. 


T ogeke, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Average for 1903, 8,123. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Aver. for 1904. afternoon 
4,041, Sunday 5, 697. E Katz, Special Agent. 


Louisville. Evening Post, dy. Evening Post 
Co., pubs. actual average for 1903, 26,964, 


Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2,904. Yearend. June 30,04, net paid cir. 2,927. 


a ir ig The Sun. Average for December, 


1904, 2. 
LOUISIANA. 

New Orleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03, 4,780. 
MAINE, 

Auguata, Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1 .269,641. 

Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1904, daily 
8,991, weekly 28,887. 

Dover. Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1904, 1,918 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1908, 6,814 (©O), weekly 15,482 (© ©). 


A = Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041. 





Bovtioné. Evening xpress. Arerage for 1904, 
daily 12,166, Sunday Telegram, 8,476. 


MARYLAND. 


Raltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co. Average 1904, 53,784. For January, 
1905, 58,622. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Evening Transcript(Q@)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. gest amount of week-day adv. 


Boston. Globe. Average iverage for -_, dake, 1O Hoe 
705, Sunday, 298.868. “Larg tion 
Dailu of any wo cent paper in ae ited States. 
400,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” Advertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 


Boston, Post Average for 1903, daily. 178,« 
808; for 1904,211.221. Boston Sunday Post, 
average for 1903, 160,421: for 1904,17% 664. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in alt New 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New "England. 
Daily rate, 20 cents per agate line, flat, run-of- 

paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The best 
advertising propositions in New England. 


Boaton. Traveler. Kst. 1824. Actna! daily av. 
1902, 73.852. In 1903,%6.666. For 1904, aver- 
age daily circulation, 81,085 copie. 

keps.: Smith & Thimpson, N. and Chicago. 


Fast Northfield, Record of Christian Work, 
mo. $1. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 31, 1903,20.250, 
Die. 34, 1904, 20,660. Over 90 per cent sub- 
scriptions. Puge rate, le, $22. 40 40 flat, prorata, 


Gloucester, Cape Ann News. Actual daily 
arerage year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804; 
aver. jirst six mos. 1904, 6,241; rane, 1904, 6,525, 














eee 































North Adams, Transcript. even. Daily aver. 
Printed 1904, 5,895. Last 3 mos., 1904, 6,166. 


Springfield, Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age 194.171.01%. No issue in 1905 less than 
200,000 copies, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1903.11,711. 


Worcester, [Opinion Publique, daily (OQ). 
Average 1904,4,782. Only French paper in 
United States ou Roll of Honor. 


MICHIGAN. 


* Adrian. Telegram, dy. 1).W.Grandon. Ar. for 
9904,4,164. Aver. for January, 1915,4,847. 


Flint, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver. year end- 
Dec, 3/, '04,6,512 (28), Av. for Dec 7,282 (2k). 


Grand Rapids, Evening Press, dy. Ave 
1905, 44,807.” “ wae 


Grand Rapids, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28,661. Only morning 
and only Sunday paper here. 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
average for 1904,6,605. Av. Jan., 1905, 7,149. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last sir 
mos, 1904, dy. 9,812, Dec. 10,0386, 8.-w. 9,511, 


Kalamazoo, Gazette, daily, 1904, 10,811. 
Dec.11,087. Largest circulation by 4,500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday 
Average 1904, 10,288; January, 1905, 10,908. 


Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Arerage for 
9904,14,816. January, 1905,duily 14,908. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 194, 
daily average, 87,9293; last quarter of 
1904 was 92,222: Sunday 71,221. Duil 
average for January, 1905, was 92,992 


net. 

CIRCULAT’N The Erening Tribune is guar- 

anteed to have a larger circula- 

tion than any other Minneup- 

olis newspaper’s evening edl- 

GUA tion. The carrier-delivery of 

AN th daily Tribune in Minneap- 

TEED olis is many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

paper. The city circulation 

by Am. News. alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 

paper Direc- Tribune is the reeognized 

tery. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apolis. 


Minneapolia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly Actualaveruge 1903, 73,854. Actual 
average 1904, 79,750. 


Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. /903,49,057. 


St. Paul, Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1903, 58,044. 
Present average 57,624. ST. PAUL'S LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER. W’y aver. 1903, 78,026. 


Minneapolis. Journal, xf Journal Print- 
ing Co. Arer. for 1903, 57,0893 194, 64,883 ; 


January, 1905, 67.598. 

The ute accuracy of the 
Journal’s circulation ratings is 
guaraunteed by the American News- 
GUA per Directory. It reaches a 
AN greater nuinber af the purchasing 
TEEO classes and goes into more homes 
than any — in its jield. It 

brings results. 


St. Paul. Globe, daily. Globe Co., publishers. 
Actual average for 13, 31,541. 

St. Paul. News, daily. Actual average for 
1904.86,204. B.D. Butler,N. Y. and Chicago. 

&t. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80.988, 

&t. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year ending 
June, 194, 31.500. Present average, 335,900. 

St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904 
dy. 12,635, wy. 28.687. Sonntagsblatt 28,640 

Winona, Republican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age year ending December, 1904, 4,216. 
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MISSOURI. 


Clinton. Republican. Wy ar, last 6 mos. 1904 
8,840. D’y. est Apr.,’04; av. last 6 mos.’04, 800 


Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1904, 12.046. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 

Kaneas City, Journal, d'y and w’y. Average 
Sor 1904, daily 64,114, weekly 199,890. 

Kansans City, World, daily. Actual arerage 
Sor 1903, 61,232, B. D. Butler, N, Y. & Chicago. 

Springfield, Sunny South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 2,838. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Act. daily aver 
for 1904, 85,057. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep 

St. Louia, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1904, 41,403. 

St. Loui«, National Druggist. mo. Henry RK. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1908, 64,878. 

St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly, Average for 1902, 68.588: averoge for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 

&t. Louis. The Woman's Magazine. monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Puv.Co. Proven aver- 
age for 1903, 1,845,511. Actual proren aver- 
age for past 12 months 1,611,988. Every issue 
guaranteed to exceed 1,500.000 copies—full 
count, oe circulation of auy publication 


tn the wor 
MONTANA. 


Butte. American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Averuge 1903, 20,549 general circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 
culution for 1903, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 
lution from Jan. 4 to June 30, 1904, over 14,000, 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Averuge year ending June, ‘904, 149,805. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending June, 1904, 152,083, 

Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, BS Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084. 


Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1904, 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph, dy.and wy. Daily aver. 
10 m0s. 04, 2,8% 03; October, '04, 8,169- 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1976. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. . Dec, 34, 1904, 8,687, 

Clayton, Reporter, weekly. A. F. Jenkins, 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 

Hoboken, Observer, daily. Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 193, 22,751. 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1904, 21,106. Last 3 mos. 1904. 21,816. 

Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for January, 195, 57,945, 

Newmarket, Advertisers’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1903, 5,125, 

Washington, Star, wy. Sworn av. 03, 8,759. 
Sworn aver, he 8,981 ‘d More actual subs. than 
any five other Warren Co. papers. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany,Journal, evening, Journal Co. Daily 
average for september, 21,656, 
Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 194, 29,626. 
Batavia, News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. Six months 1904, 6,810, 














Binghamton, Evening Herald. daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,210, 

Buffalo. Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. W. 
J. Conners. Arer. for 193, morning 50,882, 
evening 88,082; Sunday average 68,686, 
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Patio. Evening News. Daily arerag 1903, 
9,408. First 3 months 1904, 5.949. 
Catekill, Recorder, wor. - mag 4 Hall, edi- 
tor. 1904 av., 8,686. ». December, 8 “781. 
Cortland, Democat Fridays. Fst. 1840. Aver. 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in county. 
Lyona, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulution 1903, 2,821. 
Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,989. Westchester County's leading paper. 
Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
3,000 more than all other Newb gh papers combined. 








New York City. 
American M wy., construc. 
(Also European edition.) ‘Average 1904, 20,189. 
Army & Navy Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekly 


average for 52 issues, me Sgt (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded ** Gold Marks.” 








Baker’s Review. monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family meer. Ben 
ziger Brothers, Average for 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent circulation , 50,000. 


Chipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Gueen, 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26, 91:2 (© ©) (689). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1W4,7,292. 





Electrical Review, weekis. Electrical Review 
Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 6.885 (OO). 


Forward, daily Forward Association, Arer- 
age for 1903, 48,241. 


Four-Track News. monthly. Actual av. paid 
Sor six months ending January, 1#5, 105,000, 
ry edition guaranteed 130 0,060 le 


Gaberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7.000. Binders’ afidarit and Post Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 

Hardware Dealers’ M ine, monthly. 

= Hg Pits issue, 1 500 (Oo). 

x Pub., 253 Broadway. 








Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer year end. A 
1904, 69,077 (3k). Pres. av. over 75.000 week v. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Arerage 


circulation for the past 12 mouths, 248.946. 
Present average circulation 800,168, 


Music Trade Review. music music penne and art week 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 


National Provisioner. a Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, ete. 190% ar. cir. 6,402. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, qly. Railr’d 
&Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; April, 1904,19, 728. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday.  Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly |, 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual gain over 
1903, 3,917. 
okts atlas Rens aan eat ee mentt 


culations for 19%4—all to id-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, isher, 








The Wali Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average 1903, 11,987. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn., 802, 
885, Evening, 879.785. Sunday, "488,484. 

ochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 

for 1903. 80.000 ; 4vears’ ' average, 30.186. 

crag mg Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Average 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 
1903, 11, 623, 1904, 12.574. 

Syracuxe, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1905, daily 38.107, Sunday B8.496. 

Uthea, National seen Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2.74 

Utien, Press, daily. Utto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for 1904, 14.879, 

Warsaw. Western New-Yorker. — ie 
fide issue since Oct, 1, 1904, was 5,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ae. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
ost per. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,481; 
megan -weekly, 4,496. First 3 months 1904, 6, 578. 
ye 7 Biblical Recorder, weekly. Arerage 
1903, 8 First five mouths 1904, 10,166. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5.862. Will guar. 6. odo Sor year. if Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell N.Y. Rep. 

Grand F orka, Normanden, weekly. Ar. for 
1903, dy451. Guar. 6,700 after Nov. i, 1904, 


OHIO. 
Akron, Beacon Journal. Average 1903, 8.208, 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. Nov., 1904, 10,702. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Sunday, 68,198. 
Jan., 1905, 80,824 daily; Sunday, 68,958. 
Manafield, Daily ‘News. Actual average year 
ending Dec. 314, 1904, 4.860 (2). 


Springfield, Press-Republic. Arer. 1903,9,288, 
April, 04, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court, 

Washington Court Mouse. Fayette Co. 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903,1,775. 

Youngstown, Pagiotee. D'y ar,’03,11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, -» Eastern Reps. 


Zanesville. Signal, daily, reaches S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Arerage six mos. 1904, 5,814. 























Zanesville, ‘imes-Recorder. Sworn av. Oct., 
1904. 9,571 (4). Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020, 

Guthrie, Oklahoma State Capital, dy. and wy. 
Aver. for 193, daily 20.0 062. weekly 25.014. 
Year ending July 1, 703, dy. 19,868; wy. 28,119, 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. /90saver., 
8,104; Jan.,'05,10,220. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON. 


Pertiend. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for January, 18,542; actual average March, 
1904, 15,204. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater, Times, ev’g d’y. Average 1903, 8,187. 
. Y. office, 220 B’way. R. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie, People. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mgr. 
Average 1903, 8,088. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for a, eee. 
Jan., 1905,15,047. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., 

Harrisburg. Telegraph. D . sworn av. Dec. 04, 
11,726. Laryest ciren. in f arrisburg ouir 

Pasotsiehte. American Medicine. wy: 

for 1902, 19.327. Av. March 1903, 16.827. 

Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette Aver. 


circulation first six mos. 1904, daily 48,942, Sun. 
day 87,268, Sworn statement. Cir books open, 
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The Philadelphia 
A. BULLETIN’S 
PQ Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 


month of 8A 1906: 





Total fo: 26 days, 5,155,924 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY, 


196,766 copies per day 


The BULLKTIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
amaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


d 
been omitted. 
L. ca Publisber. 

PHILADELPHIA, Foo 6th, 

In Philadelphia there are over 230,000 homes 
THE BULLETIN’s circulation, ie during the 
month of January averazed 196,766 copies per 
fay. goes each evening into a Pan ority of these 

omes. 





ge. Press. Daily arerage year eud 
g Dec. 31, 1904, 118.242 net copies sold. 


Philadelphia. rng School Ves bok nmg 


Average for 1903, 102.961. Send f tes to 
he Religious Press Association, Philadeipuin. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
January Circulation 
The following eeement shows the actual cir- 


culation of THE KVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in the month of January, 1905: 








ae .... Sunday | .. 
BPR Ree. 120,377 | 18 
Rivne - 142,281 | (19. 
4... 143,173 | 20. 
5. . 142,241 | 21. 
, ..144,892 | 22. 
e. . «147,942 | 3 
Riss sunday 24 
Ey 143, 2% 
i ..144,174 | 26. 
--146,976 | 2. 
, -.145.163 | QB... 
13. ... 145,140 29.. 
14. -. 143,719 30... 
& ee . Sunday 31 
145,552 | 
Total for eaeys:....... abiiuaindaccdunieee 3. 773,135 135 


NET AVERAGE FOR . JANUARY 


(45,120 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1905. 





Philadelphia, The Grocery World. Actual 
average year ending August, 1904, 11,741, 


Philadelphia, Farm Journal, monthly. Wtl- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishers. Average 
for 1904, 098,880. Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bowl to Far:n Journal with this 

inscription 

— awarded June 25th, 1902, by 

* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Little 
* Mecano’ in the Art of 

os «s “Advertising, to the Farm 

* Journal After acanvassiug 

“of merits extending over a 

‘period of half_a year, thai j among all 

sat hoes published in the Un'ted PBiates, has been 

* pronounced the one that best serves its purpose 
“as au educator and counselor for the agricultu- 
“ral population, and as an effective and economi- 
“cal medium for communicating with them 
“ through its advertising columns ” 

Pittsburg, Lator World, wy. Ar. 190 hs, VVye 

618. Reaches best paid class of workinen inU.R. 

Pottsville. Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. Daily average 1903, 6,648, 

Weat Chester. Locai News. daily. W. GH. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,168. 

Williams«port. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Net paid average 1904,193.758. Smith 
«& Thompson, keps., New York ‘and Chicago. 

York, Dispatch, daily. Agerage Sor 1904, 
8,974. Enters two-thirds of Y rk homes. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average daily 
for 1904, 16,850 sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.290 (@©). 
Sunday,20. 486 ‘(@©). Evening Bu Uetin 87. 886 
weragye (#4. Providence Journal Co.. pubs 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
‘904, 44480." Ouly daily in 80. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
“or fourth 3 months 194 4.008, 


Columbia State, Actual average for 1904, 
taily 8,164 Po aoe (OO) per issue; semi-wee kly 
2.251, Sunday 9,417 (O©). Act. aver. for last 
six I ig of 1904, daily 8.626; Sunday 9,912. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


ivy \ 
arty 
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TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age November and December. 47,044 (2). 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Average 1904, 11,482. 
Carries bulk Knoxville advertising. 


Memphi«, Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday, 
weekly. Average 1903, daily 2%,989, Sunday 
88.080, weekly 77 821 (964), fst 6 months. 1904, 
daily 88,447, Sunday 45898, weekly 88,109 

Pole adm Banner, aily. Aver. for year 1903, 

8.772. Six months 1904, 20.851. Only Na: sh 
ville daily eligible to Roll of Houor. 


TEXAS. 
Baxter. Record and Chronicle, daily and 
weekly. C. Edwards, pub. Daily av. 1904, 


816. Weekly av.,2,77%. The daily and we ekly 
together reach 65 per cent of all the tax-paying 
families of Denton ( ounty. — 

EI Paso, Herald. Dy. av 1903, 8,265; April 
1904,4,284. Merchaits’ canvass showed Herald 
in 80 per ceut of El Paso homes, Only El Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Houor. 


Paria, Advocate, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual averuge, 1903, 1,827; 1904, 1,881. 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, 1904, 
8,161. 
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Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
81-2mos. to Sept. 15,6,.854. At present 6, 900. Ex. 
amined by Association of American Advertisers, 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 1903, 5,046, sworn av. Aug.. 1904, 6,161. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098; for 1903, 7.4823 for 1904,9,400. 


Richmond, Times-Dispatch, morning. Actual 
daily average year ending Dec., 1904, 20.172. 
High price circulation with no waste or 
duplication. In ninety per cent of Richmond 
homes. The State paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct- 
Yor. and Dec., 194, 37.090 daily, 45,450 Sun- 
day. By far largest da daily and Sunday in State- 
on. Ledger. 7 i 1904, 14.864; Sy., 
8,475; wy., 9,524. c., 104, daily, 
Hy 765. Sy., 19,641: Cn af) 608. S.C. Beci- 
with, rep., Tribune Bldg., N. Y.& Chicago. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R. E. Hornor; 
pub. Average for 1%, 2.801 (i054). 

Wheeling. News Daity paid, gg 9.707, 
Sunday paid circw’n 10,829. * 42 months up 
to April 1, 1904. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal toany other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse, Chronicle. Daily average 1904, 
6,440 (x). Average Dec. 194, 6,685 (3k). 


La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. Actual 
average 1904,6,879. Average Dec., 14, 6,5 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 'vg Wis. | 





consin Co. Average for 194, 26,201; January, 


1905, 26,839(© ©). 


Milwaukee, Germania-Abendpost, dy. Av. for 
year end’g Feb.,'04, 23. 876; av. Feb.,’04, 24,808. 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. | 


¥r., end. Dec., 1904, 87.170. Jan., 1905, $7,608. | 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. ‘etenteaidedl 
1904, 7,281. December, 1904, 7,426 


Raeine. Journal, Sens. Journal Printing Co, 
2° | 


Average for 1903,8,74 


Wisconsin  Agriculturist, 


Ravine, Wis. Established 1877. 
Average for 1 1903, weekly, sea 81. 
904, 54. 
Only iaconeten paper whose cir- 
culation is guaranteed by the 
American Newspuper ogi 
Advertising, $2.50 per inch 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1908, 2,709 
Rock Springs, Independent. Weekly average 
Sor 193,1,055. First eight months 1904. 1,582. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1904,%7,426; average for 

January, 1905, 8,269. 
Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western Canada's 
German Lbewspaper, covers the eatire German 
spe aking populution—its exclusive field. _Aver- 
age for 12 months ending June 30, 1904, 10,798. 
| Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 14, daily, 25.698; weekly, 15,801. 
Daily, January, 1905, 26,907. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


&t. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
September, 1904, 6,806. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Walifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 
Swor circulation exceeds 16,000, Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
| Trade, monthly. Average for 1903, d,. 87d. 


Toronte, Evening Telegram. Daily, aver. 
1904, 81,884. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y epr. 


oronto. Star, daily Average year ending 
PR a 3/, $1,228: for January, 86,562. 


Toronto, The News. Cargest circulation of 
any afternoon paper Fay oy in Ontario. Arer. 
ist nine mos. '04,32,18%, Av. forDec., 87,428. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. '808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 28,850; weekly, 18,886. 


Montreal. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi-monthly. Average 1904, 61,427. 


Montreal. La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume, pub- 
lisher. Actual average 1908, daily 72,894. 
Arerage April, 1904, 80.116 

Montreal. Le Canada. Zctual average 1904— 
daily, 19,287; weekly. 18.757. 

Montreal, Star, dy. eh! . Graham &Co. Av. 
for ’03,dy. 55.127, wy. 122,269 (1145). Six mos. 

lend. May 3, 08, dy. av. ea tat oy. 122,157. 


| 











tthe who have submitted a satisfac- 





tory circulation statement for 1904 to the edi- 
tor of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory 
to be used in the 1905 edition of the Directory, 
are entitled to a place in the Roll of Honor if 
not already represented there. A two-line ad 
in the Roll of Honor costs $20.80 per year, 
payable quarterly, or $18.72 net if prepaid 
wholly in advance. Address The Printers’ 
Inx Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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©6©) GOLD MARK PAPERS(@@) 








(OO) Advertisers value these papers more for the class and pend of their circulation than for 


tbe mere number of copies printed. Among the old chemists go. 


the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


d was symbolically represented by 


Out of a grand total of 23,265 publication® listed in the 1904 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and nine are cistinguished trom all the others by the so-called gold 
marks (© ©), the meaning of which is explained above. 

Announcements urder this classification, from publications having the gold marks in the 


Directory, cost 20 cents per line 
$20.80 tor a full year, 10 per cent 


ver week, two lines (the smallest advertisemeut accepted) cost 
iscount, or $18.7 


2 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENINGSTAK (QO), Washington, D C. 
Reaches 90% of the Wushington hones. 


ILLINOIS, 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because ‘|RIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

BAKERS’ HELPER, (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark’ baking journal Oldest, largest, best 
known. Subscribers i in every State "and ‘Ter ritory, 

KENTUCK Y. 

THE COURIER-JOU ee (© ©), Louisville, 
daily, Sunday and wee! ot only has 
classand quality of M.  & but also quantity. 
While an old and conservative newspaper it has 
never lacked progressiveness, It was the first 
al outside of New York city to introduce tne 

Moo Segal linotype mnachine. It is carried 
every day of the week on a special train of its 
own to the heart of the wealthy ‘ Blue-grass 
region,” and has alarger c'rculation in that 
territory than any other daily. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON PILOT (©©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donahoe, manager. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@60), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


MICHIGAN, 
Grand Raplds. _—— Record (QO). Only 
national paper in its field. 





MINNESOTA, 
bay oon yA E $ STERI R N Bull Sen 


mil ing and 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK, 
THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section, 
ENGINEERING NEWS ( ).—A technical jour- 
nai of character and standing.—Times, N. Y. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ op 

In 1904, average issue, 17,500 ( 

D. 1. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broagway, N. ¥. 

NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©), Times Square, 
“Alithe news that’s fit to print.” Net circulation 
in metropolitan distric t exceeding 100,000 copies 
daily. 

ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER © ©), 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers; largest weekly circulation. 


BUFFALO COMMERCI AL (®©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (¢ (0) > ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. hese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


OHLO. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©O). Great—influe 
ential—of world-wide fame. best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied vy Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PUBLIC LEDGER (@©), the ONLY news- 
ee into thousands of Philadelphia 

nomes. ‘Philadelphia’s landmarks: Independ- 
ence Hall and Public Ledger.’ Circulation grow- 
ing faster than for 50 years; leader in Financial, 
k.ducational, Book, Keal Estate, Auction, and all 
other classified adver tising that counts. 


THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH (QO), Pittsburg, 
Pa. Delivered in more homes in Pittsburg than 
any other two Pittsburg newspapers, 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 


THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C., reaches 
every part of South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©) the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors. Holds 
certificate from the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers of bona fide circulation. If you are in- 
tere-ted, ask to see voluntary letters from ad- 
vertisers who have gotten splendid results from 
LANDMARK. 


WISCONSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 





CANADA, 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation exce exceeas 16,000, flat rate. 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (co) 


Canada’s National Newspa paper. United States 
representatives. BRIGHT & VERREE, New York 
and Chicago. Sworn circulation 1904, 51,231, 
+eor 
PERSISTENCE BRINGS SOME- 
THING MORE THAN SALES. 


Someone has wisely said that a con- 
stant advertiser becomes a truthful ad- 
vertiser, simply because he learns that 
it is the only profitable course in deal- 
ing this type with the public, Another 
point about a constant advertiser in the 
merchandise line is that he becomes a 
freer buyer, because he has learned that 
all he has to do is to invoke the aid of 
the types to unload when the burden of 
stock is too heavy, and if, he is really 
anxious to unload that spirit is shown 
in his advertising, and like marconi- 
grams the true message goes forth to 
the public.—Dry Goods Review. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








CALIFORNIA. 

HE Times prints more “Want” and otherclas- 
sified advertisements than the other five 
newspapers in |.0s Angeles combined. it 1s the 
medium for the exchange of Soaatenee intelli- 

gence throughout the whole Southwes 
Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH InsERTiON ; 
minimum charge 25 cents. Sworn daily average 
for year 1913, 36.656 copies. Sunday circulation 

regularly exceeds 51.000 copies 


COLORADO. 


HE Denver fom. Sunday edition, Feb. 12, 1905, 
ads, a total of 7 
columns. ‘The yA is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
advertising in the l’ost is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
M ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers field of 50,000 
population; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a diy, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,’ 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DELAWARE. 
ae people use the EVENING JouR- 
for “Want ads.” For _ advertisers 
can safely follow the home example 


the Delaware the only daily paper that guar- 
antees circulation is “Every Evening.” It 
carries more classified advertising than all the 
other Wilmington pspers combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


HE Washington, D. C., EVENING STaR (OO) 
carries DOUBLE the number of WANT ADs of 
any other paper in Washington and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 
AKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 
NE Atlanta JouRNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its «mef competitor. 


ILLINOIS, 


EORIA (Tll.) JoURNAL reaches over 13.00 of 
the prosperous peopie of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the city’s 
‘want ad” directory an done of the great- 
est “want-ad” mediums of the country. It has 
no Sunday issue, but is <= every evening 
except Sundays and holidays. During the year 
1904 the paper was issued 310 days; during that 
time it publi 11,095 of d ad- 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 individual adver- 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted tu the DaiLy News office by telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used ae for the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 drug store 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus- 
tomers throughout Chicago and its adjoining 
territory. These advertisements are, for the 
convenience of the readers, carefully’ classified 
under 199 different classification headings. No 
free “want-ads” are publish The DaILy NEws 
rigidly excludes all objectionable advertising. 
The vaive of the classified columns of the DAILY 
News to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid growth of this kind of advertis ang “4 the 
paper. During the year 1903 it increased 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithstanding an cnavenes in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a day. 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English lan- 
age in, around or about Chicago —_— the 
AILY NEWS,” says the Post-office Revie 


INDIANA. 


7 —— yr] News during the year 1904 

more classified advertise- 
snonts ose hy ae dailies of Indianapolis 
combined, printing a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 


HE Muncie Star is the recognized Want ad 

medium of Muncie. It prints four times as 

much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined, 








J. HE Indianapolis STaR is the Want ad medium 
of Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 591,313 lines of Want ads. ara 
the month of December the STAR printed 17.335 
ines of classified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In- 
Ganapolia nawepepes, for the same period. The 
Neu December, 1904, printed 13,060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 lines, "and the Sun 2.630 lines. ‘The 
Indianape| is STAR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


HE Marion LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads, 


HE Terre Haute STaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one cent per word. 


T= Star league, composed of Indianapolis 

STAR, Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices, Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
— word; combined rate, two cents per 
wo! 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines CapiTaL guarantees the Jarg- 
est circulation ia tne city of Des Moines of 
any daily ewaURper. t is the want ad medium 
of lowa, Rate, one centa word. By the month, 
$l perline. It ‘is published six evenings a week. 
Saturday the big day. 


MAINE, 


HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
Ts Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. z is the 
recognized Want Ad medium o1 Baltim 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
r CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DaILy ENTER- 
2 prisE, Brockton, Mass., curries solid page 
Wantads. Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


f fia BosTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 

resort guide for New Englanders. bey 
expect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


HE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more Want 

advertising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field,and every advertisement 
is paid for at the esta»lished rates. 


OSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 1904, 
carried 141,353 re *Want” ads than an 
other Boston paper. It printed a tocal of 417, 
classified da and every one of them 
was paid for at the regular card rate, and there 
were no trades, deals or discounts. 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; result getter; circ: ation in ex- 
cess of 11,000; ic. word; Ke subsequent. 


MINNESOTA, 
[RE Minneapolis JouRNaL carried over fifty six 
per cent more Want ads during 1904 than 
any other Minneapolis daily. No free Wants aad 
no ——— ants. Circulation 1993, 57,039; 
1904, 64,333; January, 1905, 67,598. 


f bee St. Pau Dispatcu is the leading “Want” 

medium in the Northwest, read and relied 
upon by everybody in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest 
Circulation 1903 53, 044; now 57,624. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 92,000 ee 
which is 25,000 each day over and a’ any 
other aap eed Looe A Its evening ‘edition 
alone has a la in b: 
many thousands, than any yt] evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of \Vant advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
peageee daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber id Wanted advertisements or the 
SJ in volume. 
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MISSOURI. 
Tes Joplin GLoBe carries more Went ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


(SHE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
includin: a. one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sundsy;7 te 10 columns 
daily. late, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 


NEBRASKA, 
HE L‘ncoln Daly Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
medium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. DAILV STAR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
E LIZABETH DalILy JouRNAL covers population 
of 9.000. Largestcirculation. Brings re- 
sults. Only “Want” medium. Cent a word. 





NEW YORK. 
Jl HE Post-ExprEss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Kochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon, N.Y. Great 
est Want ad med in W b een 


N Binghamton the LvavEr carries largest pa’ 
1onage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 aan 

is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 

grongess Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


T= TimEs-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


JRINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail — articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, ete typewritten circulars, 
rubber apes oy ice ces. adwriting, half- 
tone making, devices. anything which 
interests anit ed is to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toaline. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





Oro. 
| i Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
as many Want ads as any other paper. 


HE Zanesville SicNaL reaches 64 townsinS. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; 4c. a word net. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 

medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 

| s= MANSFIELD News publishes daily move 

Want ads than any other 20,000 population 

newspaper; 29 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA, 


i OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 9,401. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


W 7 ILKES-BARRE (Pa.) Times. Circulation over 
11,000 daily. Classified rate, 5 cents a line. 








HE Chester, Pa., Times carries Bey two to 
five times more classified 
other paper. 


ads than any 


















Boze Want ads pay. because 
“In Fs peat nearly | every- 
body reads THk BULLETIN Net 
daily average circulation for J Janu- 
ary, 196,766 copies, (See Roll of 
Honor.) 
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SWORN CIRCULATION 1904 


German 
Daily Gazette 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Daily Average, - 49,083 


oT assil 37,398 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
4 HE Columbia STATE (@@) carries more Want 
ads any others. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
THE Burlington DaILy News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any aavertiser in Burlington terr.tory. 


VIRGINIA. 

HE News LEADER, eaten every afternoon 
except Sunday, Va Largest 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 

counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° paper of its class carries as many Want 
ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and weekly, 
e reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest on 
of the Northwest. Kates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
from little talk. 


Sunday 


CANADA. 


T™> Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mait—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 

85,500, Saturdays 105,000.) Carries more want aas 
than any French newspaper in the world. 


T= > DAILy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

ad medium of the maritime provinces. 

tana sbeagien and most up-to-date paper of 

aaenen § Canada, Want os ove cent a word. 

um charge 25 cents 

vs Toronto DAILy STAR is necessary to any 

advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 

field. Carries more general advertising than 

any other Toronto a ae Sworn daily average 
circulation, January, ’0: 567. 


‘—.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


pf a feature of the Toronto EVENn- 

G TELEGRAM’s Classified advertisements 

is that t the are all true to their headings; there 

are no fake, improper or doubtful advertise- 

ments — This gives the Fy perfect 

confidence in them, and next to the large circu- 

lation is perha 3 the greatest reason why they 
bring such splendid re: results to the advertisers. 


THE Winnipeg Free PRESS carries more 
‘Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature thun are ——-t in all the other 
daily papers in t) 1... — 














west combined. Moreover, the 4 Ez 
ries a larger volume of genenal caverta 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ae Victoria COLONIST covers the entire prov 
ince of British Sommbee (branch office ir 
Vancouver). More “WANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday (‘OLONIST on in anv other paper west 
of Winnipeg. on cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies 
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THE LARGEST TWO CENT CRC 








During the last | ua 


The Chicago D: 


gained 271.69 colum 0} 
11.8 per cent. over thejam 
In January, bs, 


} 
} 


247.96 columns, jr 


over Jantijry. 


Advertising published by the (ica 
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Daily RINNE S555 Slate wo 0s go's Wine Soe Sele ves ses a one eee a 
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?CULATION IN THE WORLD. 





ist | uarter of 1904, 


Daily Tribune 


mms of display adv., or 
heame period in 1903— 


i tbs, it gained 


, or 50.5 per cent. 
Ti ry, 1904. 





( (cago papers in January, 1905: 








COLUMNS 

: Display. Classified. Totals. 
wal Qecccccceeseess 1,215.84 837.05 2,052.89 
~ a 145.59 1,855.97 
idl Besesisectan sie Sl 623.89 1,804.82 
* Peers 974.20 109.84 1,084.04 
— Shoe 656.98 261.88 918.86 
- | Das cities his 513.51 132.26 645.77 
me en oe 460.24 98.57 558.81 
~ B veciesice' 550.75 7.65 558.40 
od Dsistiinesoneess Se 227.53 469.61 


a arene yi 18.57 386.34 
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te Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always rae to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
S such cases the charge will be five dollarsa 

ub 





ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measu 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to tes (giv, 

Yor tio by the a.ver- 
— if granted, dounle price is demanded. 

On ‘time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
b2 discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest vertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

E —e appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted f 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 
wee 
Cuarwes J. ZINGG, 

Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, FEB. 22, 1905. _ 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 




















THE charm about our President 
is that he is so different from the 
ordinary politician. He lets it be 
known what he wants and is open 
and energetic in his efforts to se- 
cure the object aimed at. That he 
has the public welfare at heart no 
one doubts. That we are doing 
well under his administration is a 
self-evident proposition. America 
will be the better at the end of the 
twentieth century on account of the 
straighforward methods in politics 
and diplomacy exhibited in its 
early years by President Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Hay, his 
Secretary of State, 
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| N K.~ Pusttsners and advertisers will 


note the comment on Mr. Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory by 
General Chas. H. Taylor, publisher 
of the Boston Globe, appearing in 
the first article of this issue of 
Printers’ INK. Mr. Taylor be- 
lieves in the mission of the Di- 
rectory under its new policy and 
so does every other fair-minded 
and honest publisher on the Amer- 
ican continent who takes the oc- 
casion to familiarize himself with 
the purpose and endeavors of the 
Rowell Directory, now in itsthirty- 
seventh year of consecutive publi- 
cation. There is no greater power 
in the United States than its press, 
and there is hardly any greater 
single industry than the one to 
which American advertising has 
risen to-day. A directory that 
represents these two factors and 
serves them with a single purpose 
has not only its mission, but it is 
welcomed as a necessity by both. 
Publishers and advertisers alike 
recognize the Rowell Directory as 
the one which has for over a third 
of a century aimed to be the link 
of service between the two great 
factors named, and as the only one 
with a fundamental policy and 
conduct that promises to become 
of an even greater service in the 
near future. 





Tue largest contract for space 
to be used by a southern store in 
the period of a single month was 
that made by Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., with the 
Ledger of that city, the advertis- 
ing comprising a full page in the 
Ledger for twenty-four days in 
February. As the Ledger has no 
Sunday issue this was a full-page 
advertisement in every issue dur- 
ing the month. The store of 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb is said to 
be the largest establishment of its 
kind south of the Ohio River. 


THE International Advertising 
Association has now taken up the 
question of substitution, and will 
also endeavor to have the publish- 
ers of the United States adopt a 
rate card of uniform size and in- 
formation. for filing in a standard 
card cabinet. 
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Tue Gabler Piano advertising is 
being placed in magazines by the 
Ben B. Hampton Co., West 22d 
street, New York. 





Joun C. Eastman has purchas- 
ed the sole outstanding stock of 
the Chicago Journal, and is now 
absolute owner of that paper. 


Mr. GAy Brant, for many year’ 
connected with the advertising de- 
partment of the New York Times, 
became advertising manager of the 
Globe on February Ist. 


THE Daily Capital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, offered $15 in prizes for the 
best criticism of the advertising 
appearing in its issue of December 
16. The money was awarded for 
ads of the Harris-Emery Co. and 
Carl Kahler Shoe Co., that city. 


Tue Board of Trade of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., issues a_ bulle- 
tin listing all the members of 
that hustling organization, with a 
choice collection of newspaper 
comment on the city’s aggressive 
municipal advertising. 

A TRADE paper says: 


A remarkable record in the advertis- 
ing world is that of Walter Baker & 
Co. in connection with Leslie’s Maga- 
gine. For 28 years the Baker Company 
has advertised regularly in every issue. 
The advertisements have all been given 
out by the same advertising agent and 
received at Leslie’s by the same man. 








Isaac S. Morris, editor of the 
Miami Helmet and Piqua Daily 
Call, Piqua, Ohio, was burned to 
death at his home in that city Feb- 
ruary 2. Mr. Morris was one of the 
oldest editors in the State of Ohio, 
being nearly eighty and a man 
known and loved far beyond the 





borders of his own community. 
THE American Advertising 
Agents’ Association is officially 


dead. At a meeting of the direc- 
tors recently in New York it was 
resolved that “Owing to lack of 
support by the members of the as- 
sociation it is deemed advisable to 
annul the charter and close up 
the business of the association at 
the earliest date possible.” 
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AFTER many years in the old 
Times Building on Park Row, the 
J. Walter Thompson agency will 
move to the McClure-Phillips 
Building, Fourth avenue and 23d 
street, Occupying an entire floor 
there May 1. 





MANILA now has a street caf 
advertising service. It comprises 
100 cars, covering Manila, Mala- 
bon and all suburbs, and is said to 
reach 350,000 people. Fred Sim- 
pich is the lessee, with offices at 17 
Plaza Goiti, Manila, P. I. 





Joun C. Repincton, formerly 
assistant advertising manager of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, is now associated with 
the special agency of Carrol J. 
Swan, Boston, which will hereafter 
be known as Swan & Redington. 


AN increase in the advertising 
tate of the Baltimore News taking 
effect January I, and amounting to 
a cent a line on display advertising, 
met with opposition among the pa- 
per’s local advertisers. A meeting 
was held and a boycott declared 
against the News, on the charge 
that the increase was unreasonable, 
and several ‘large advertisers act- 


ually withdrew their business. 
Others, however, increased their 
space, and the News gave the 


movement so much editorial pub- 
licity, clearly showing the justice 
of its cause, that the boycott silent- 
ly collapsed at the end of a week. 





AN intelligent, dignified bit of 
advertising for a stockbroking firm 
is the annual financial calendar, 
published by Norman Binmore, 
Montreal, and sold in quantities, 
evidently, to banks, brokers and 
financial houses with their indi- 
vidual cards on cover of each 
page. It gives a complete daily 
memo of all Montreal banking 
events, holidays, meetings, matur- 
itv of coupons, dividend payments, 
etc., and will be valued by any re- 
sponsible client of a bank or brok- 
eragve house doing business from 
Montreal. The copy at hand bears 
the card of Hartshorne, Bogert & 
Battelle, brokers, Montreal and 
New York. 
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ACCORDING to a statement from 
Daniel T. Mallett, publisher of the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New 
York, the monthly average of that 
journal for 1904 was 17,500. 





At the third annual banquet of 
the employees of the Mercury and 
Herald, San Jose, Cal., several in- 
teresting addresses were made on 
advertising topics, among them 
“The Ad Alley,” by John J. Craig, 
“The Old Way and the New,” by 
Fred L. Foster, and “Just a Little 
Ink,” by L. E. Sawyer. The din- 
ner was given at the expense of the 
publishers. 


Just a year after the great Balti- 
more fire the American, of that 
city, moved into a magnificent new 
building, issuing a memorial edi- 
tion in observance of the event. 
The American, News, Sun, Herald 
and Legal Record were all burned 
out in. the conflagration. The 
American is first to occupy new 
quarters. Last August the paper’s 
I3Ist anniversary was celebrated. 
The Baltimore American is said 
be the oldest newspaper in the 
United States, dating from 1773. 





PREMIUMS FOR LIVE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


ALSO GOOD FOLLOW-UP FOR MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES, 








The popularity of Souvenir Post 
Cards has evolved itself into an estab- 
lished business. These cards make 
splendid premiums for newspapers in 
getting new subscribers. Mail-order 
houses also have discovered them 
to be good order bringers as their 
novelty and comparative cheapness 
appeals to customers. General ad- 
vertisers also find these post cards 
to be excellent mediums to bring 
attention to their business. 

The U. S. Souvenir Post Card 
Co., of 1140 Broadway, New York, 
makes a business of furnishing 
these cards, and where customers 
wish original designs their art de- 
partment will get up such and 
submit them for approval. The com- 
pany has over 100,000 different indi- 
vidual subjects and designs to 
select from. 


Tue Publisher and Advertiser, 
an attractive new monthly journal 
dealing with the fields indicated in 
its title, has been launched as the 
official organ of the Agate Club, 
Chicago. Oliver R. Williamson is 
the editor, and publication office is 
at 112 Dearborn street, that city. 





Durine the St. Louis fair the 
exhibition of Nebraska, consisting 
of moving pictures of farm scenes 
in that State, was one of the least 
costly and most effective pieces of 
State advertising on the grounds. 
The Nebraska Commission has 
now printed a full report, giving 
cost of the exhibition, results, etc. 





A COMPARATIVELY new magazine, 
which has come into prominence 
with rapid strides during the past 
year and a half, is Motor, a na- 
tional monthly magazine of auto- 
mobiling. It is not a trade publi- 
cation in any particular, but is a 
class medium in the sense that 
Outing and Country Life in Amer- 
ica are, in that it appeals to out- 
of-doors people in general and to 
people interested in motor cars and 
motor ‘boats in particular. It is 
printed on heavy coated paper, ad- 
vertising and text, and makes a 
specialty of exceedingly fine illus- 
trations. Its editorial features are 
said to be broader and more popu- 
lar than those of any other motor- 
ing publication, The January 
issue of Motor carried over 42,000 
lines of cash business, and the 
February issue over 43,000 lines— 
almost twice as much as any 
general magazine of corresponding 
months had. The February issue 
netted considerably over $10,000, 
and showed a list of over 200 ad- 
vertisers. Motor is advocated as 
a good medium for high class gen- 
= advertising, since its rate nets 
less than a cent a line per thousand 
circulation. Its circulation during 
the latter part of 1904 and for this 
year has averaged over 20,000 per 
issue. An average of 25,000 will 
be the figures for 1905, according 
to the publishers. Motor is part 
of the publishing organization of 
W. R. Hearst, and, therefore, has 
the machinery of that far- reaching 
organization as valuable aid. 


iS 
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PERSONALITY is a power in ad- 
vertising. So is  impersonality. 
Printed advice is often taken with- 
out resentment where personal ad- 
vice would be doubted or scorned. 
You could hardly make a personal 
canvass for a liquor cure, but an 
advertising campaign in its be- 
half arouses no enmity. 








Tue Press, Binghamton, N. Y., 
which was established only ten 
months ago, has made notable 
gains in advertising patronage and 
circulation for a new daily. During 
December a total of 372,470 agate 
lines of business was carried, and 
during November 260,400 lines. 
This, it is said, is nearly 100,000 
lines more than the Press’s near- 
est competitor carried in the same 
period. The net daily average cir- 
culation during the two months 
was 21,768 copies daily. Smith & 
Thompson represent the Bingham- 
ton Press in the foreign field. 





Tue fifth annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Detroit Times 
Company was held a few days ago. 
Reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that the splendid 
growth of the pioneer one-cent pa- 
per had been maintained in 1904, 
resulting in a very satisfactory 
showing of net earnings. A reso- 
lution was adopted expressing the 
stockholders’ appreciation of the 
management, of which Mr. James 
Schermerhorn is the directing head. 
A resolution adopted at the fourth 
annual meeting, empowering the 
directors to increase the capitali- 
zation from $150,000 to $200,000, 
if deemed expedient, was rescind- 
ed, the directors reporting that the 
addition of $50,000 would not be 
required. At the directors’ meet- 
ing, following the session of the 
stockholders, the officers were re- 
elected as follows: James Scher- 
merhorn, president and _ general 
manager; Edward Frensdorf, vice- 
president; B. B. Schermerhorn, 
secretary-treasurer &nd_ business 
manager. The stockholders dined 
with the president, Mr. James 
Schermerhorn, in the Flemish 
Room of the Cadillac Hotel, fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the an- 
nual mecting. 


Payne & Youna, special news- 
paper representatives, have re- 
moved their New York office to 
larger quarters at 105 Potter 
Building, 38 Park Row. 


Tue Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, in making its regular state- 
ment to Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, claims that it has 
more paid circulation than any 
morning newspaper published 
south of the Ohio River, and with 
a single exception more than 
double the circulation of any news- 
paper published in Tennessee. 
Every advertising contract is made 
with a guarantee of fifty per cent 
more net paid Memphis circula- 
tion than any other paper in that 
city, so far as the daily issue is 
concerned, and one hundred per 
cent more Sunday circulation. 
These ratios also apply to country 
circulation. The daily average for 
1904 was 33,965, the Sunday av- 
erage 47,002, and the weekly 86,- 
340. The Commercial Appeal 
states only net paid circulation. It 
is represented in the foreign field 
by Smith & Thompson, Potter 
Building, New York. 





A NEWSPAPER man with inside 
knowledge of the facts calls 
PrinTeRS’ INK’s attention to an 
error in the issue of February 8th, 
It was stated in that number (in 
Mr. R. E. Raymond’s article on 
the evening papers of New York 
City) that Mr. H. H. Rogers, of 
Standard Oil fame was _ backing 
the Globe, formerly the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. Says PRINTERS’ 
INkK’s informant: “During the 
heated days of the Lawson-Rogers 
controversy, the statement was 
made by Mr. Lawson that the 
New York Commercial was owned 
by Mr. Rogers and therefore by 
the Standard Oil Company. _ It 
was this similarity of names that 
evidently misled Mr. Raymond in 
his story of the New York even- 
ing papers. The New York Com- 
mercial and the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, however, were entirely 
distinct publications. As a matter 
of fact Mr. Rogers has never had 
any interest in the Commercial 
Advertiser nor in its successor, the 
Globe.” 
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THE Minneapolis 7Z7ibune circula- 
tion statement for January shows a net 
daily average of 92,992 “complete 
and perfect copies ”"—the largest for 
any one month in the history of the 
paper. Statement for January illus- 
trates the steady output of the 7rzbune 
inasmuch as during that month there 
was no extraordinary news features as 
in the last three months of 1904, when 
the daily average was 92,222. The 
Minneapolis 7ribune is one of the 
most enterprising newspapers of the 
country. 





A NEw special agency establish- 
ed in the World Building. New 
York, by O’Mara & Ormsbee will 
make a specialty of evening papers. 
The Brooklyn Eagle and New York 
Globe have already been secured, 
the latter paper being represented 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburg. A 
Chicago office is to be opened. 
John E. O’Mara was for six years 
manager of general and foreign 
advertising for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, advertising manager for 
James Butler, the grocer, and with 
the New York Globe's advertising 
department. M. H. Ormsbee has 
during the past twelve years been 
connected with the Brooklyn 
Times. 





SELF ADVERTISING OF THE 
LOCAL PAPER. 
By Emerson P. Harris, 


I think the local newspaper man 
believes in advertising his own 
product, especially job printing and 
his advertising space. 

The trouble is he is so absorbed 
in his many-sided business that he 
does not get time to put his mind 
upon the subject and keep it there 
with that persistency which he feels 
is necessary to take advantage of 
the cumulative value of publicity 
and thereby achieve success. 

This article is written mainly to 
make one suggestion. It is this: 
The local publisher cannot put his 
mind thoughtfully upon his adver- 
tising once a day or once a week, 
but he can when he once gets at it 
prepare a definite plan and then 
and there write advertising enough 
to carry it on for some weeks or 
to a finish. 

Let him sit down thoughtfully, 
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look the subject over comprehen- 
sively, get himself into the en- 
thusiastic attitude and then write. 
Write a series of ads to run in his 
own columns or a series of circu- 
lars to go out to possible advertis- 
ers or possible job printing cus- 
tomers. 

If the ads are to run in his own 
columns let them form a serial 
story, be numbered in the order of 
time in which they are to appear 
or perhaps designate the date of 
issue. Also let the space be in- 
dicated perhaps giving the fore- 
man some discretion as to size and 
shape of space. Don’t use the 
same ad twice in succession, 
though it may be allowable to let 
the same matter go in at some 
later date. In fact, a general ad 
may be gotten up for use when the 
series have run out but it should 
be related to the whole scheme. 
Nothing is so stupid as an ad writ- 
ten for one insertion and then al- 
lowed by neglect to stand indefi- 


nitely. 
The classified advertising depart- 
ment can always be advertised 


with profit in the columns of the 
paper, so can job printing, but no 
ad is effective that does not have 
something to say. So many ads 
are written as though the writer 
had to fill up a space. 

There is much to say about the 
Want Columns, but first the rates 
should be simplified. It seems to 
me that a rate by the word is much 
better than the clumsv line rate. 

A circular to the local trades- 
men who are using space, or who 
ought to, should be treated in the 
same way, with half a dozen circu- 
lars to follow each other indicating 
to the foreman of the job room, or 
some one else, how they are to be 
gotten up when sent, and so on. 

The great thing is for the local 
publisher to take his advertising 
seriously, putting all the thought 
and work into it he would if he 
were to pay full price for space or 
printing. He may instruct his 
printing office to get up the stuff at 
odd times but this must not cause 
the writer to omit that strength and 
individuality, those human and in- 
forming qualities which impart 
life to the reader and cause him to 
act, 
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Four booklets of fac-simile let- 
ters from the News and Press, St. 
Joseph, Mo., are divided into four 
groups of retailers in that city— 
dry goods merchants, druggists, 
furniture and clothing dealers, 
banks and real estate men. About 
forty letters are printed altogether, 
and opposite each is a photograph 
of the writer’s place of business. 
Praise of the News and Press as a 
local advertising medium is not 
confined to generalities, but speci- 
fies amount of space used and 
sometimes methods. Stress is laid 
on the fact that the growth of the 
paper’s circulation has not been of 
a mushroom character, but sure 
and steady. The 1904 average was 
35,057 copies daily. 





Tue Syracuse Post-Standard has 
put on a special mail car running 
from Syracuse to Richland Junc- 
tion, New York, making connec- 
tions at the latter point with the 
New York mail train. This opens 
up to the Post-Standard an ad- 
ditional population in the counties 
of Lewis, Jefferson, St. Lawrence 
and Franklin of approximately a 
quarter of a million, which has 
heretofore been unable to get any 
daily newspaper on the same day 
of publication, and will undoubted- 
Iv add thousands of subscriptions 
to the Post-Standard, recognized 
as one of the best newspapers in 
New York State with a present 
circulation of 23,000. The rural 
carriers of all northern New York 
meet this train, and the Post- 
Standard is the only daily paper 
that can be delivered in all of these 
towns and on all of these routes 
on the day of publication. 


THe American Stogie Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is advertising Seal 
of West Virginia Stogies in news- 
papers. The Ben B. Hampton Co., 
7 West 22d street is handling the 
account, 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT DEAD. 


William Cullen Bryant, publisher of 
the Brooklyn Dazly Times, died at 
noon to-day of a stroke of apoplexy 
at Dr. Cooley’s Sanitarium, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Mr. Bryant had been ill nearly a 
year, partly brought on by exhaustion 
resulting from long watches at the 
bedside of his wife, who died last 
September. 

At the time of his death Mr. Bryant 
held also the office of Secretary of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which he founded, and 
treasurer of the Publishers’ Press. 

Mr. Bryant was born in New York 
City, Aug. 1, 1849, but spent his early 
years in Brooklyn, where he was grad- 
uated from the public schools. For 
several years he was connected with 
dry-goods firms in this city and Bos- 
ton. In 1875 he went into newspaper 
work with his father-in-law, the late 
Bernard Peters, former editor of the 
Times, whom he succeeded. 

Mr. Bryant was married to Mr. 
Peters’ eldest daughter, Julia M. 
Peters, the same year. He became 
prominently identified with newspaper 
work both from the editorial and busi- 
ness point of view, and his offices in 
the Potter building in this borough, 
where he acted as Secretary of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, became the clearing house for 
the business transactions of many of 
the great dailies in this country and 
Canada 














until the latter part of May. 
Ten Dollars net cash. 


and check to 


10 Spruce Street, 





The 1904 edition of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is 
now out of print, and the issue for 1905 will not be ready for delivery 
The subscription price of the book is 
Persons desiring to register a subscription and 
willing to send check with order now, may have a discount of ten per 
cent from the above price, making the net price Nine Dollars, and to 
these in advance paid subscribers a copy of the very first lot received 
from the bindery shall be sent carriage paid. 


If interested, send order 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, Manager, 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York City. 
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THE magazine and newspaper 
advertising of the Tredair Rubber 
Co., Boston, Mass., is being placed 
by the Ben B. Hampton Co., 7 
West 22d street, New York. 





A NOVEL lawsuit with a bearing 
on financial advertising was lately 
decided in favor of Albert Frank 
& Co., the New York advertising 
agents. The American Linseed 
Co., through its directors, gave 
that agency the announcement of 
a proposed merger to advertise in 
daily papers, and a campaign cost- 
ing more than $20,000 was com- 
pleted. The merger was not effect- 
ed, however, and the American 
Linseed Co., changing hands soon 
after, repudiated the action of its 
former directors and refused to 
pay the advertising bills. Suit was 
brought, and the courts decided 
that directors have the right to 
spend money to inform stockhold- 
ers of anything affecting their in- 
terests, and that the advertising 
bill must be paid. 





SUGGESTIVE ADVERTISING. 


Certain classes of advertising to 
possess the highest possible po- 
tency, and hence to be continuous- 
ly profitable, must be saturated 
through and through with a con- 
tagious suggestiveness. 

It is not enough that an adver- 
tiser refuses to insult current com- 
mon sense, and to proclaim his 
own lack of it by baldly claiming 
to make the “best in the world,’— 
best of anything. 

If the best obtainable results be 
sought, as of course they always 
are, a perfectly decorous, highly 
probable, and reasonably full, gen- 
eral description of the goods offer- 
ed, will not suffice to secure such 
a supreme “get-there-ness.” 

This is pre-eminently the case 
with every department of mechani- 
cal advertising. With the great 
variety of goods embraced by this 
class of advertising, and, appeal- 
ing as it does to a clientage prone 
to weigh and ponder what is offer- 
ed to it’ in trade and technical 
journals, the opportunities for, and 
benefits to be derived from notably 
suggestive advertising are simply 
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vast. By “suggestive advertising” 
I mean, advertising, that by its 
lucid and comprehensive claims to 
special capabilities, unfailingly 
suggests to its reader a situation, 
or existing conditions wherein the 
article exploited might be of great 
value to him, 

For instance, if you are making 
a tool steel with an unusually keen 
appetite for especially hard rocks, 
some man who is a present prey 
to “drill” troubles, will rejoice to 
learn of that steel. Or, it may be, 
you make a Machine Belting, that 
under specially trying conditions 
of heat, wet, or any other conceded 
belting adversities, yields an extra 
long term of efficient service? 
Hundreds of men are just longing 
to get hold of such a belting. 

Or it may be a Babbitt metal, 
with a peculiarly persistent, “cool- 
ness,” under extreme provocation 
to warm up and beget “friction,” 
and his twin brother “trouble,”— 
other hundreds have places waiting 
for just such a metal to shine in. 

Or, perhaps it is a lubricant that 
will unfailingly and continuously 
mollify the awkward, hard-to-get- 
at, and important bearing of a high 
speed machine. Lots of “grown- 
ups” are just crying for such a 
soothing benefactor; and so on “ad 
infinitum.” 

It is both possible and _ profit- 
able to so advertise wares of really 
high excellence, as to make people 
hunt-up opportunities for them, 
and to set them to wondering if 
IT (whatever that “IT” happens 
to be), could be used for “such a 
job as” ————, or in “such and 
such,” a trouble giving situation 
as? 

Of course, advertising of this 
type demands more or less detail, 
and hence is better suited to the 
circular or catalogue than for the 
trade journal where space is costly, 
but dexterous suggestions of a 
wide adaptability, and cleverly 
condensed recognitions of so far, 
inadequately met demands, should 
lend a distinct, and distinctive 
flavor to every bid for the notice, 
which ultimately ripens into pat- 
ronage. 

Francis I. MAUvte. 

















A NEw ten-cent monthly called 
Gunter’s Magazine is to appear in 
January, published by the Home 
Publishing Co., New York. This 
company is really owned by Archi- 
bald -Clavering Gunter, the well- 
known writer of fiction, and has 
issued all his novels since the pub- 
lishing fraternity refused to bring 
out “Mr. Barnes of New York.” 
Gunter’s Magazine will contain one 
of the Gunter serials, 





IS IT NOT WONDERFUL? 


The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, owners of The Delineator, 
The Designer and New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine, have given 
advertisers an unusual opportunity 
to look into their books and as- 
certain what great sums a few 
advertisers find it for their inter- 
est to pay out to reach the read- 
ers of only three of the more than 
twenty-three thousand American 
periodicals. The names of the ad- 
vertisers are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and against each name is 
set down the amount of money 
paid by each individual or firm 
for advertising in The Butterick 
Trio in the year 1904. 

















American Cereal Co........00000006 sesceeee's $12,200.00 
American Lady Corset Co......... eccesecose  8,470,00 
American Radiator Co..... seeeeessess 6,032.00 
American School Of Aft......ssssecesseesseeese 9,966,00 
Allen & HanburysCo....... sceccceceteceess 6,000.00 
Armour & Co........ 2,680.00 
6,001.70 

3,103.00 

. sess 8,360.00 

a eB sexcccicussavesces coceee 2,204.00 
Birdsey & Somers........ Ccccccccceqecccese 6,406.00 
Brown, Durrell & Co. 2,530.00 
Batcheller & Co., Geo... ...... 005.4000 4,880.00 
5,940.00 

Cawston Ostrich Farm. . 5,252.00 
Chicago Mail Order and Millinery ics benuowess « 4,504.85 
Cornish Co... = seeese 10,970.75 
Corn Products Co. seeescee 3,660.00 


Cream of Wheat Co. 








Daverman & Son, J. H....4..0sss00e8 
Detroit White Lead & Color Works....... 
Deuber-Hampton Watch Works., 


BBO cicsecccecss 2,450.00 
Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. : ” 6,060.00 
Emmerich, Chas. & Co. 5,911.25 
Eskay’s Food.......... 3,597.50 
Ederheimer, Stein & Co. 3,750.00 
Fairbank Co., N. K.. 21,744.30 
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Fue OO Tres ss ccsee 2,478.00 
Fleisher, S. B. & B. W.. - 3,549.00 


Force Food Co... ... 4; +++ 
Fianola Mfg. Co. 








First National Co-Operative Society......... + 3,740.00 
CROMER OOO. EB osciccccscccccicsesces + 4,612.00 
CH BE 6s ackcns sree 3,310.00 
Gage-Downs Co... sspeasaansinesiecnsicwon., , Sannin 
Gilbert Masnieising Oo. edccccccoccccs 9028.00 
Glidden Varnish Co.,...... 

SE BI ais oi iviivediasccccwcceess 3,572.20 
Hoosier Manufacturing Co..............0s0+++ 3,854.00 


Horlick’s Food. 






























Ivers & Pond Piano Co....... eccccccccccce e 

BVOPS DORR a 0:0: <00 5,05005csenesecceeeccs : 
Ingram & Co... 4,025.90 
POF I iin sk 66s. eec snctassencccss 3,430.00 
Jergens Co., The Andrew............ da neinials + 3,395.00 
Kalamazoo Stove Co,.......seeseesseeesees 5,626.00 
DRONNEEE RUA Gs 6:5 056 ccc ccccccccesacves 2,100.00 
Mako Cored Ce... ccesccceces Vewsesesesse 6,166.00 
Kalamazoo Corset Co.......cccccccscccepocce 5,460.00 
Lowney, Walter M. eee 2,270.00 
Lowell Weaving Co. ° 4,221.70 
ROBO: << -cesavcdensiccissessNeneieesss ©4000 
Mennen Co...... 8,021.25 
Meriden Britannia 0... 7,208.00 
MN ince dciicsiescedaneiéisesanels + 4,541.00 
National Cloak & Suit Co.......202. eeoseeee oe 19,510.40 
Natural Food Co......- «ee 5,092.00 
National Biscuit Co.. .. +++ 10,200.00 
Nestlé, Henri......... ¥ weee 4,185.00 
Nonotuck Silk Co...... : 4,117.50 
Oneida Community 

Packard Piano Co.......+++++00 
Pearline.....eeeese-+++++ 

Pompeian Manufacturing Co. 

Pope Manufacturing Co. .. 

Peterson & Co.......:+++ 


Pacific Coast Borax Co..... 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills...... 
Resinol Chemical Co... ....... 
Richardson Silk Co... 

Rubens & Maible..... 
R. & G, Corset Co. ... 
Ralston Purina Mil!s...... 
Radcliffe Shoe Co.........+-0005 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 








Siegel Cooper C0. .....csiccccsccccsccsosece 

Spiro Powder Co... 

Stevens & Bros..... 

Thayer & Chandler . 

United States Playing Card Geis canecdicnsoes - 5,090.00 

Victor Talking Machine........ - 5,480.00 

Vose & Sons. . <new's . 2,716.00 

Whitney-Warner Publishing Co.. «+ 4,799.50 

Wing EGON... cccccgewccces eo 11,119.05 

Wilcox & White .i......- sees 2,520.00 

Warmer Bros,...... 22. -seceesees 3,192.00 

Weingarten Bros....... 12,600.00 

Wells & Bichardson... + . 2,960.00 

R. Wallace & Sons ... . 4,430.00 

Youth's Companion... - 2,680.00. 
$585,609.28 


Whoever will take the pains to 
add these amounts will ascertain 
that the one hundred advertisers 
named paid an average of $5,856.09 
each or a total of $585,609.28 for 
one year’s advertising in those 
magazines in a single year. Is it 
not wonderful? 
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THE ADVERTISING 
RAFFLES. 

Some fine morning an advertiser 
gets down to his office and discov- 
ers that another advertiser is using 
one of his choice illustrations with 
a few minor changes. Usually he 
makes an outcry of a sarcastic 
nature. Sometimes he writes to 
an advertising journal and has the 
theft shown by the deadly parallel 
method. Blame always falls on the 
advertiser who has apparently 
stolen an idea. Plagiarism of this 
kind is not always perpetrated by 
the second advertiser, however. 
In many such instances the stolen 
idea has been palmed off on him 
bv an advertising artist—the medi- 
ocre follower of the arts familiar 
in every office where advertising is 
planned, who comes in with his 
bundle of drawings and slouch hat. 
This type of free-lance, lacking 
ideas himself, always goes to other 
ads for his “inspiration.” He is a 
gentlemanly burglar of anything in 
the advertising picture line that 
will sell—the Raffles of advertising 
art. * * * 

In other cases of plagiarism the 
text of an advertisement is stolen 
and superficially altered. This 
brings the theft nearer an adver- 
tiser’s own door. It is rather a 
curious fact in advertising, how- 
ever, that the plagiarist who re 
vamps ideas from other people’s 
advertising is only one in the hun- 
dred to the advertiser who steals 
ideas from himself. It is the natur- 
al thing for the man who has copy 
to write to get out his last year’s 
ads and look them over until 
enough ideas have been gathered to 
write a new series. So the old 
familiar arguments are vamped 
and revamped, half-soled and 
heeled, until all original inspira- 
tion has been tinkered out of them, 
and all the atmosphere of the 
goods. The result is a collection 
of phrases wide of the mark. In 
this connection the method of Sey- 
mour Eaton is interesting. The 
founder of the Booklovers’ Library 
has few peers as an adwriter. His 
copy is always full of facts, in- 
timately told, interesting, conform- 
ing to his belief that “advertising 
is news.” Mr. Eaton probably 


never looks at his last year’s ads, 
nor last week’s, nor yesterday's. 
When copy is needed he looks over 
his goods and his proposition, get- 
ting original inspiration. Last 
season’s goods are not this year’s, 
nor last year’s proposition exactly 
like the present one. 
* * * 


Still another type of advertising 
Raffles is the advertiser who likes 
to adapt by permission. When 
“Sunny Jim” burst on a waiting 
world three years ago Mr. Hunter, 
the advertising manager of 
“Force,” was besieged with re- 
quests to use him in every descrip- 
tion of advertising. “Sunny Jim” 
seemed to have an especial attrac- 
tion for retail advertisers in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Hunter’s 
reply was always “Go ahead and 
use him as much as you please, 
and if you want cuts we'll furnish 
them.” He gave this permission 
on the principle that whenever or 
wherever “Sunny Jim” was print- 
ed, no matter in what connection, 
he would really advertise “Force” 
more than the business he had 
been hitched to, and this proved to 
be right. Another interesting fact 
about the original “Force” cam- 
paign clinches the proof. For the 
first time in the history of advertis- 
ing large newspaper ads clear 
across the bottom of the page were 
used for this cereal. This copy ran 
extensively throughout the country 
for several months, monopolizing 
those positions, but the moment it 
stopped “Pearl Wedding Rye 
Whiskey” secured the same spaces 
and advertised in the same man- 
ner. Long after the cereal ads had 
stopped Mr. Hunter heard people 
on the street cars, opening their 
Papers, say to one another, 
“Doesn’t it beat all how this break- 
fast food ‘Force’ is advertised !’” 


* * * 


There is more than one form of 
advertising burglary, but in the end 
they all amount to the same thing. 
Whether an advertiser prints a 
stolen ad unconsciously or delib- 
erately, steals from himself or 
adapts by permission, he gets 
away from the original source of 
inspiration, his goods, cheating 
them and himself. 













































ADVERTISING BLOODED 
STOCK. 


By Xeno W. Putnam. 


Good live stock advertising de- 
pends not only upon the desire it 
creates but on the commercial les- 
son it impresses. A man may buy 
a book or inexpensive novelty on 
the impulse of the moment. He 
will also buy a piano, if he wants 
it, when convinced of the kind he 
wants. He may be interésted in 
blooded stock, may want them, as 
a luxury, but it is not until con- 
vinced of their utility in his busi- 
ness plans that he can be made a 
purchaser. However strong an ap- 
peal the advertiser makes to the 
desires of the readers he has not 
made them purchasers till he has 
convinced them that the invest- 
ment will be profitable. 

A mistaken notion seems to pre- 
vail that blooded stock should be 
regarded as a luxury and this im- 
pression must be corrected in the 
mind of the average reader before 
he will invest. He must be made 
to see that it is, after all, only the 
superlative degree in quality, like 
the best farm implement, the best 
piano. For this reason the follow- 
up literature should be specially 
well prepared. Very few new 
buyers of blooded stock are gotten 
through an advertisement alone 
or through a series of acvertise- 
ments. No man’s commercial 
faith is as accessible as either his 
fancy or his desire. We all take 
a passing notion to things we do 
not wish to own, and all want to 
own things we do not feel it would 
b profitable to buy. The stock 
breeder must be thoroughly con- 
vinced that blooded stock is not 
only something that interests him, 
something he would like to own, 
but something that would pav him 
better in dollars and cents than 
cheaper grades. He must lose the 
idea that he is paying for the lux- 
ury of blood and be made to see 
that he is paying value received 
for quality and that, as with ma- 
chinery, the proportionate value is 
greater the better the quality, up 
to a reasonable degree. This im- 
pression cannot be brought about 
within the limits of the ordinary 
advertisement and must be done so 
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far as the advertiser does it in the 
shape of printed literature or per- 
sonal letters, as the extent of his 
business seems to justify. Much of 
this work he finds done to his 
order, through the editorial col- 
umns of his advertising medium; 
still it is generally necessary to 
drive in a few of these ready- 
made nails before he fastens his 
customer. 

No man is fond of thinking 
himself inferior to his fellows, so 
it is a great mistake for the adver- 
tiser of breeding stock to address 
himself to any but the best class 
of readers to whom his medium 
appeals. Often a breeder may 
have several grades of stock to 
offer, some much inferior to the 
rest. There are usually enough 
inquirers of various financial con- 
ditions to distribute their demands 
over the entire ground; if not, 
there are other periodicals ap- 
pealing to other grades of readers. 
The point with the advertiser is to 
always appeal to the best of the 
audience before whom he appears; 
never gun for the “tail-ends” of 
any periodical’s subscription list. 
Let the selection of the medium be 
regulated by the quality of the 
offering, but always strike out for 
the best class of readers reached by 
the favored medium. The best 
class will be followed by the others 
but the inferior classes are not 
followed by the best. 

The cheap buyer is fully as criti- 
cal as his more liberal neighbor, 
and to offer him goods below the 
quality, up to the standard of 
which he has been educated by his 
favorite journal, is sure to lessen 
his esteem. It doesn’t matter that 
the price is low; that was settled 
when low prices were held out as 
an inducement and, although it 
may have been the original feat- 
ure that attracted him, once 
settled, only the quality of the of- 
fering is up for consideration. 
Figures are absolute but opinion 
on quality is only relative and in- 
vites comparison with some known 
standard. Usually the standard 
adopted in the purchaser’s mind 
is the one to which he has been 
educated by the medium in which 
he saw the advertisement. Poor 
stock advertised in a high quality 
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medium subjects the advertiser to 
the double criticism of offering 
something below the business 
standard of his readers, and at the 
same time at a price higher than 
seems a low or even reasonable 
price to those who have been con- 
tenting themselves with scrub 
stock, pure and simple. As this is 
a talk upon the advertising of 
stock that is for sale, I say noth- 
ing regarding the business policy 
or moral ethics involved in the 
offering of very inferior animals 
for breeding purposes further than 
to call attention to the fact that 
there is a most serious question for 
the advertiser to consider. 

The preparation of copy in a 
live stock advertisement is of vital 
importance, and the preparation of 
good copy will easily distinguish 
the fortunate advertiser from most 
of his rivals. Considering the 
amount of money so expended the 
amount of really good live stock 
advertising is lamentably small. 
Most of it is evidently home pre- 
pared and is more lavish with type 
than with ideas. Personally I 
have found two very simple forms 
of advertising, each for a different 
purpose, very effective. The first 
is where, for any reason, I have 
some particular animal, and but 
one, that I wish to push in a cer- 
tain field. Then a plain “want ad” 
effect seems restful to the eye in a 
field of typographical pyrotechnics 
and almost always brings returns; 
while the more accurate my de- 
scription in the advertisement the 
less I will be troubled answering 
useless inquiries. In the adver- 
tisement I give sex, age, color, 
strain and usually the price. It 
leaves few details to fill in by cor- 
respondence and those few go to 
people who are in want of an ani- 
mal of that age and color and who 
are willing to consider such a 
price. If I have other stock for 
sale I mention it in so many words. 
The want ad may not be pretty 
but there is always a sore-thumb 
prominence to it if it is at all fav- 
orably located. 

In the other form, for general 
advertising, I try to suggest some 
timely or otherwise attractive sub- 
ject for a little private talk with 
the stock breeder. This I use as 
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a heading. Below I use a few, a 
very few, lines in plain type. not 
too small and preferably leaded, 
but only one kind, giving a special 
invitation to the breeder to see 
what I have to say on the subject 
of the heading and also of my own 
herd, somewhat as follows: 


WHEN FEED IS HIGH. 
The Best Bred are Cheapest Fed. 
OT ar Shorthorns cost 


less than inferior cattle in the long run 
and return a greater profit. A little talk 
will prove the assertion—and the cattle. 
Shall we have it,—by returm mail? 


When feed happens to be high 
that heading is attractive and its 
very simplicity appears to draw. 
Of course the headings are to be 
varied to suit the occasion and the 
follow-up literature must always 
be at hand to back the advertising. 


ae 


NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


A gray-haired man who has_ been 
haunting the railroad station in Bound 
Brook, N. J., for several days, glancing 
every once in a while at the photograph 
of a woman which he had, attracted the 
attention of many people on Sunday. 
Obviously he was expecting some one 
to arrive. His expectations were ful- 
filled late on Sunday afternoon, when a 
good-looking woman of about thirty 
stepped off the train and inquired for 
George Hoagland. 

“I’m the man,” said Mr, Hoagland, 
glancing from the photograph to the 
young woman and then back at the 
picture, “This is your picture, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. Then followed a little 
col'oquy. Hoagland, who is a carpenter 
and apparently sixty if a day, said that 
he was the man who had advertised for 
a wife, and it was he with whom she 
had been in correspondence. She in 
turn replied that she had expected to 
find a young man. She also said that 
she would not marry Hoagland, as he 
was not young enough and nothing like 
the photograph he had sent her. 

Not only did Hoagland lop a great 
many years off his life and send her a 
young man’s photograph, but also called 
himself ‘‘Doctor.”” He sent her $28, 
which she used for her traveling ex- 
penses from Nebraska, where she re- 
turned yesterday, unmarried.—New 
York Times. 








i ed 
A SEASONABLE OPPORTUNITY. 


This advertisement, according to the 
New York Sun, recently appeared in a 
Taunton, Mass., newspaper: 

LAST CALL. 

We wish to state that owing to the 
advent of cold weather we would advise 
all parties desiring to have letters cut 
on their monuments and headstones to 
p'ace their orders as soon as possible. 

J. F, REAGAN, 
Mayflower Hill 


Opposite Cemetery. 

















TRIUMPH OF TENACITY. 

‘Away down in Maine, nearly on the 
edge of our northern boundary, almost 
hidden in the depths of New England’s 
<< there awoke one morning a 

eardless boy with an idea in his head, 
This was back in the early seventies, 
before the myriad of advertising jour- 
nals had sprung into existence, and the 
7 man with his valuable, or value- 
ess, idea had to grope in the dark, but 
he was not long determining its value, 
and pushing it when he did, and he 
accumulated a million. 

This is how he went about it. Having 
Satisfied himself that he had a good 
thing, he wanted to let the greatest 
number of people know it in the short- 
est possible time, and how else could he 
accomplish the feat than by advertising? 
But in those days there wcre no mail- 
order papers of immense circulation, so 
he hea to go to the old-time weeklies 
that were the people’s medium then. 
He was not timid, and requested a New 
York advertising agent to find out for 
him how much it would cost to put a 
one inch ad in all the principal publica- 
tions in the country. His request met 
with an evasive reply, but by return 
mail he wrote that he meant business, 
and was able to make good for any 
reasonable amount. More to bluff the 
persistent correspondent a partial list 
was sent involving an expenditure of 
$1,800, and to the surprise of the ad- 
vertising agent a check came for the 
amount, and a greater surprise awaited 
the New Yorker for on reading the let- 
ter enclosing the check he found these 
words: 

“This list only partly covers the coun- 
try. Cannot you visit me personally? I 
am too busy to come to New York?” 

More out of curiosity to see what man- 
ner of man could be so foolhardy as to 
venture so large a sum and still want 
to spend more, the agent made a trip to 
Maine. 

He found his resolute and daring cor- 
respondent occupying a large but almost 
empty room, which had only a desk, two 
tables and some half dozen common 
chairs. A rough bin at the side was 
piled high with letters, and three girls 
were busy opening them, passing the 
money they contained to the young man 
behind the desk, and placing a few 
printed slips in envelopes and directing 
them. ” 
The young fellow stopped piling up 


money long enough to greet his visitor 
cordially and pleasantly, but explicitly 
repeated what he had written, that he 


wished to cover the country with his ad. 

The man from the metropolis finally 
submitted his estimate, which called for 
the enormous sum of $11,000, with a 
payment of $3,200 down, and in less 
than ten minutes the youth placed in his 
hands a certified cashier’s check for that 
sum, with orders to go ahead quick. 

The ad called for agents to sell a 
washing compound recipe, and with the 
agency went the right to sell to other 
agents. The cost of the first recipe was 
$1, but afterwards was furnished at $1 
a hundred, so the profits figured up 
fast and the ad was alluring. 

The third contract for this ad was 
placed by the young fellow in New 
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York this time, and involved the neat 
sum of $30,000, of which $10,000 was 
paid on the spot. 

As soon as the washing compound 
recipe had been exploited thoroughly 
other ideas were taken up on the same or 
similar plans, until this man became a 
millionaire, all made in advertising. and 
died only a few years ago in Boston on 
returning from one of his frequent trips 
to Europe. 

The man who made the million was 
the affable Mr. E. C. Allen of Augusta, 
Maine, and the man who made the mil- 
lien for the man of Maine was George 
P. Rowell, of New York.—Our Silent 
Partner, Dean Bowman, 

ee 
BROKEN WINDOW DISPLAY. 


After the large plate glass in a show 
window of a drug store at Broadway 
and Forty-third street was broken by the 
wind and the window had been boarded 
up temporarily, the druggist and _ his 
clerks had to spend so much time ex- 
plaining the matter that the proprietor 
conceived the idea of posting bulletins, 
answering in advance all kinds of ques- 
tions of curiosity seekers. Some of the 
explanatory bulletins read as follows: 

“The wind did it.” 

“Nobody was hurt.” 

“It happened at 8.30 a, m. 

“The glass cost $167.” 

“Another plate will be put in soon.” 

“The cold cream wasn’t spoiled.” 

“Nobody was to blame.” 

“No arrests were made.” 

“We are still doing business.” 

The posting of these scraps of in- 
formation about the disaster seemed to 
amuse a large crowd, so that before long 
it was necesary for a policeman to make 
the curioity seekers move on to keep 
the sidewalk clear.”.—New York Sun, 

tee 


NOVEL AND PERHAPS’ EFFEC- 
TIVE. 


” 





One of the important retail book 
shons in the Middle West evolved a 
novel idea for the display of ‘Old 


Gorgon Graham.” One of the windows 
of the establishment was filled with hams 
and bacon and little pigs, intermingled 
with copies of the book. Over all hung 
the sign, “Graham & Co., Pork Pack- 
ers.” The result brought unlooked for 
complications, for one old German wom- 
an insisted upon knowing the price 
of the hams, and ordered one sent 
home; and people came for days after 
the display was closed to know if the 
shop was not the new packing house 
they had heard pr Ae shall sm York Sun, 








Advertisements. 

All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line ner year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of 7 ubli- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 

uid wholly in advance of first publication. 


splay type — 7 may be used without 


ertra charge, if a specified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 

WANTS. 


Vy 7 ANTED—Mail-order men to own their own 
magazine. Address PENNY MONTHLY 


CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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| Ee eee agents to handle 


our line of advertising novelties. SI. 
LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cara Solicitor wanted by designers of 
artistic advertisements, booklets and cata- 
logues; profit-sharing basis. ‘V.,”c. 0. P.1. 
eee Chicago, wants a few ambi- 
tious men to learn to write advertisements. 
They cau earn $25 per week. Write to-day. 
Ol: E than 247,000 copies of the morning edi- 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers, 


'PAGE-DAVIS GRADUATE offers honest work 
and ability in building Advertisements, 
BERT MURKEHOUSE, Box 998, Providence, R. I. 
y 7 ANTED—Printer for country office in Ohio. 

Sober and reliable. State age, experience, 
salary wanted. Address “T.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ss geen, r? Set ss 

—_, Write for 

bookle t. KFERNAL 78 N IWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Py sztED_ Two linotype machines; must be 
in good condition. Address, giving fact- 

ory number of each machine and lowest cash 

price, W. E. DARGIE, Oakiand, California. 


W ANTED—Young man who can invest $1,000 
and take advertising management of new 

trade journal; salary $1. 200 first year; excellent 

opportunity. Address “T.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


| A ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
Largest circulation of any 
America. Sample copy 
MCNTHLY, 819 Granu 


vertiser’s magazine. 
advertising journal in 
free. THK WESTERN 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DVERTISING men can find new ideas for 
typography and display in every issue of 
THE PRINTING ART. Sample copy of this 50 come 
magazine sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. i 
Printers’ Ink is mentioned. THE UNIVER ITY 
PitESs, Cambridge, Mass 


ONCERNING TY PE—A Cyclopedia of Vvery- 
da deporte for the Non-Printer Adver- 





tising Man; get “‘typewise”; 64 pp., 0c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wanted. A A.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A= you satisfied with your circulation de- 
partment? If not, why don’t you get a 
competent man in charge! have had fifteen 
ears’ experience at the business and ae it 
rom AtoZ. Makemean offer. “ ” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISEMENT writer wanted. Man who 

has had experience, who can 2 a quan- 

tity of good work done on general newspaper 

or magazine copy,and who is wilting: to state 

facts and particulars (in cou owe of, course) 

in his letter of application. “A. * care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


NF Young mat department store or railroad. 
Young man, 31, married; 14 years’ business 
—, Has n 10 years with large metro- 
itan daily as assistant to business and adver- 
Using managers, also as purchasing agent. Is 
qualified to act as either or all of above; = 
being a stenographer. as private Pc rracner\ Meg 
busy man of affairs. Address * Printers’ Ink. 





Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the classified co! 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busivess journal for 
advertisers, published "weekly at 10 Spruce Sc., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for . dvertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


\ TE oe 1.124 positions last month. Could 
have filled more if we could have found 

the right men. During 1903we listed over 25,000 
high- gt opportunities. Positions paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year now open for com- 
petent Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men. Offices in 12 cities. High-grade ex 
clusively. If you are a cayable man, write for 
yjlan and booklet. HAPGOUDS (inc.), Brain 
rokers, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 








PKINTERS’ INK. 


Man 31 years old; 12 
years’ newspaper work; held every editorial 
position on small city daily. also successful rec- 


E DITOR — Manager. 


ord as business manager, seeks position as man- 
aging editor,on daily or manuger and editor 
Sunday paper. Peculiarly equipped to make 
paper successful. Ciever writer. "Hurhcet refor- 
ences. Now holding important New York noe 
tion, but seeks permanency, with .uture op; 

tunity. Address “SCOTCHMAN,” Printers’ ak. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ify for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 

write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns eve 

where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 

and any numter earn $1,500. The best 

clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 

cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 

mand exceeds supply. 

GEORG. H. POWELL, Ads ertising and Busi- 

ness Expert, 1467 Temple Temple Court, New York. 


SALARIED MEN. 


SALESMEN, CLERICAL, EXECUTIVE and 
TECHNICAL men capable of earnin $750 a year 
orover. We ve a good proposition for those 
who have undoubted: qualifications and refer- 
ences. We keep you in close touch with repre- 
sentative houses in ali lines of business by a 
comprehensive and far-reaching plan that costs 
you nothing unless employmeut is secured 
througb us, Our service is absolutel eo 
a every, Bee licant being Known ere 

or our plan. CREDEN IAL | pa 
PLO SYMENT. CORPORATION, 253 Broadway, New 
ork. 





WE want a good designer of job printing— 

one who can take a rough idea for a book- 
let, circular or any other piece of work, and put 
it in first-class shape for —. One who 
knows printing, paper stock, etc., to take charge 
of the stationer Gopartanset “ot a ublishing 
house and make its stationery noticeably better. 

t’s see samples of work, tell us your experience 
and how much wages you want, “D, M.,” care 
Printers’ Ink, 


—_—_—_— oOo 
PRINTERS’ JOURNALS. 


N° business man or advertising writer can af- 

ford to be without THE | RINTING ART. It is 
suggestive, helpful and valuable, as well as 
handsome. Finest printed magazine in the 
world. A sample sent for half price (25 nee it 
Printers’ Ink is mentioned. THE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOUKS, 
pas THAT Ping yore -p. book mailed 
ACEY, Patent and 


Trade-Mark ‘Exper A Nechinneen. b.c 
Estabiished 1 





SIGNS. 

A= Process Big steel sign is a great ad 
placed on top of a Billboa: It stands alone 
up there, and is more prominent than a much 
larger poster on the face of the billboard 

The cost varies in different cities; in New York 
City a $ign 30 inches high and 60 inches wide 
will cost 75c. to $l per month, ona yearly 
contract, including mating the Sign and 
Keeping it in order. Much less in smaller 


A a size for placing under windows of stores 
that sell your goous is 12x42 inches; and as it 
8 seen also by the thousands that do not 
trade at that store, it is just that much better 
than anindoor $ign. Price in lots of 500, 50c. 
\\e will make a special sample for you "and 
prepay express charges, on receipt of your 
and 50c. in stam 

The: gam Hoke Sign Works, New Y 

West 52d St. (at Novth River). 














ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.. New York. Service good and prompt. 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONOMIC STORE LIGHTING.—I have dis- 
covered, after four weeks’ demons.rating 
indark rooms, the best method to reduce my 
Electric Light and Gas bills; and at the same 
time have a better light where needed. If | can 
prove to you absolutel, — if you remove every 
sixteen candle power in your store ane 
substitute eight candle power instead, and have 
more light, no doubt you will be interested. I 
can do this, positively saving you half the elec- 
tric current -naturally —_ the cost. My Scien- 
tific Hood does the work. I'he cost to fellow 
merchants is $5.00 per dozen. If above results 
are not obtained, prepay express charges 
and I will refund yourmoney. Energetic agents 
—— We treat the Gas bills likewise—$6.00 
per 
POMITH’S WAREROOMS, 1119 1121 Broadway, 
Camden, N.J. 


>-—— 


SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
latioa 17,500 (QO). 253 Broadway, New York. 
—_+o>—_—_ 


FINANCIAL. 


V ONEY WANTED—Send 10 cents in stamps for 
4 illuminated copy of Monroe Doctrine, 12x16 
in., five colors and gold on Japanese parchment. 
Selling out our famous series of three-color 
Dutch poy at $7 a thousand (imprinting ad 
000 extra); sample set of six, 10c.; 5,000 
Cer 3 Heads, 2 colors of ink, Sreb-ciee pond 
paper, C8. pamples on request 
NTRAL PRINTING CO., 
14 West pearl Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
_——M 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


HAT’S all we make. Our aed are right. 
Sample sets and prices upon est. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO PANY. 

Rittenhouse Bidg., Phila, 





POSTAL CARDS, 


p® CES and samples of post cards 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street. N. Y. 
pt tidisetrs:-- “lrandaitatc 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


I ESIGNING, illustratin Ba meg 2 illumi- 
nating, ergraving, lit hing, art print- 
ing. THE KiNSLEY iiithogra 5 Bway, N. Y. 


PREMIUMS, 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou 

\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale aeaiers in Fatt J and kindred 
lines, 500-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
eee annually, issue now reads; free. 
. MYERS (O.. 46w, 48-50 52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


PRINTING. 


PeRintixe at Feasonable prices. 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


wre ae ArrTES LONG RUNS cylinder press 
k. Have every modern improvement 
Write to : THOMSON PRINT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECORATED TED TIN BOXES. 


‘7. HE appearance of a packa kage ofttimes sells it. 
TY You cannot imagine how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. [ast 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline poxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called “ Do It Now.” pa... is free; so are 
any aa les you may desire 
ERICAN STOPPER ‘COMPANY, 
ll Verona Screet, 


Write 


MERIT 





Brookly: New York 
. The largest ‘maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 
rus 


ll Po 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (O@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 








FOR SALE, 
on el grees pattern of Cox Duplex 


Press good condition, cheap; also, pes 
new, Linotype double letter, universal mold, the 
latest. Address C. C. & W. P. BITTNER, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


Fess SALE—Controlling interest in established 

mail-order monthly; circulation $5,000; in- 
creasing advertising patronage; splendid propo- 
sition; needs additional ca ital to develop. Ad- 
= 'L. F. JEANME Nik, Dearborn Ave.. Chi- 


po": SALE—One Hoe-Bullock 8-page perfectin 
press; size 23: 7 or 8 columns; spee 
12,000 per hour. iso’ eight form trucks and 
chases and c og stereotyping outfit. All in 


r00d eondit argain price and liberal terms. 
AE SRIBUNE PUBLIS ING CO., Terre Haute, 
ndiaua. 


‘OR SALE.—Independent daily paper in city 
of 15,000, east ceutral Michigan. with Cox 
Duplex Press and Mergenthaler,for $18,000, $10,000 
down. Splendid property in prosperous part of 
the State. Circulation 3,750, Proposition No. 27. 
+2 KINGSTON, Newspaper Broker, Jackson, 
ich. 


COIN CARDS, 


$16, any printing. Samplesfree, KING 


M. 
10 rig KAKRIER, LER, Beverly, Mass. 


85 PER 1,000, Less tor more; any printing, 
vo THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit, Mich, 

for $3. 10,000. ¢ printing. 
1,000.scme Coin Nialten'Ce Co.. rt fadison, la. 


+> >—_____ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


a ape Press Clipping Bureau, nope, 
Kan., covers Kan., Mo., Ark., lex.,0. T. & LT. 
—$$—~+or ——_ 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 

pe Beekman St.. New York | 
Coated papers aspecialty. Diamond B Perfect 

White for Phigh: -grade catalogues. 


—_+o+__—_. 
CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 

4 Southern red cedar and absolutely proof 
ainst moths. Prices low. nd for booklet, 
*LEUMONT FURNITU RE CU.. Statesville, N.C. 


SUPPLIES. 


l SE “Reliance” absorbent paper on your 

mimeograph. INK dries quick as a wink; 
neversmuts. Get samples and prices from F!INK & 
SON, Printers, 5th, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited 
e of 17 Spruce St , New York. sell more mug- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
trade. 

Special prices to cash buyers. 


ERNARD’S Cold Water Paste is used exclu 

sively by the U.S. Press Clipping Bureau 

and numerous ee who seg of its 

merits through our sample package, which is 

free. BERNARD’S AGENCY, "Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


OXINE—A non-explosive, non-burning sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not rust metal or burt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printers for cleaning and 
protection of half-tones. For sale by the trade 





and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’F’G CO., 
Clinton, Ja. 


—_+o>-__—_ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


to illustrate the headlines 
of your advertisemerts 
now. Booklet containing 
350 brilliant headlines and 
interesting opening chap- 
ters, each illustrated with 
Caine designed cut, 25. 
uts, 50c. each. ANK 
AILES, 718 Drexel 

P Diag. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EXCHANGE. 
ra you have, noe be outfit to 


Wo Dapkbon MFRS., 
Richmond, Indiana. 


+ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Vee know New Englanders have money. 
Heavy taxpayers with 1904 assessments. 
irmere, law ers, doctors, merchants. 
Gong ete N. E. towns at lowest prices. 
NEW ADDRESS CU., East Haverhill, N. H. 


AILING LISTS—AIi kinds furnished of Reno 
County. Kansas; 31,000 population; second 
couoty in area, fourth in corn, second in wheat; 
lists guaranteed correct; eleven ears’ experi- 
ence. C. Kk. EATON, Hutchinson, nsas. 


ee 
PUBLISHING os OPPORTUNI- 


WELL established Poultry Journal 
Can now be bought right. 
It has splendid circulation and 
Large volume of advertising. 
Other interests uire owner’s time, 
$8,000. Terms to responsible buyer. 
EMI: N_ P. HARRIS, 
Broker in fae Property, 
253 oadway, 
New York. 


tee 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We dothe Spgs Lo some of the 
largest ee in the cou rite us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 
se St., New York 


piesa eee 
MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES. 


RITE to-day for free yr free “Book of Specialties,” 
an illustrated Cage of ne cad mma 
d welry, 
only. 








and aod 
cutlery and optical ” goods- oF om et 
SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. Y. 





—— +0 
HALF-TONES. 


awerares a NES. 
5e.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered. ——e rene ‘accompanies the order. 
Send for sam 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn 


|: ie -TONE or line reproductions, delivered 
paid, 75c.; 6 or more, 50c. each. Cash 
with ene. All new per screens. Service cay 
and night. Write for circulars. References fur- 
nished. Newspaper process-engraver. P. O. Box 
Bis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—_—_~+o+—___—_—_ 
CARBON PAPER. 
I IN ONE MINUTE AND A HALF 
you can read our little treatise on carbon 
paper and learn more about the subject than you 
ever knew before. It will pay any user to send 


for it—free. 
CLARK & ZUGALI.A, 
100 Gold Street, New York. 








CARD CASES. 


ENUINE leather card cases, $12.50 per hun- 
¥ dred, lettered in gold. Sample, 15 cents. 
CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 
tO 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


| ge Ag? Typewritten Le Letters of the highest 
furnish ribbon, matching ink, 


free. S"Banaples for stump. SMITH PTG. CO., 813 
Broadway, 


‘oledo, Ohi 


———- +—_—— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS a lichtest and 
quickest. Price $12. J_ VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Beftalo. N. ¥. 
—— ed 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS, 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAIL ORDER. 


MA onper ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
bouse advertising; it wi!l pay you bi Bod 
men will deliver your circuiars and cat 
direct to the maii-order buyer. You can Teach 
ny who never see & 4 of any description 
rom one another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well locaied throughout the United States and 
Canada, apogee position to place advertisin; 
matter in the hands of ony oaret class. OUR 
DISTRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY wili be sent ‘a 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts gt vate var distributor. We guaran- 


tee good 
NATIONAL SADVERTISING Cu., 700 Vakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties; 25¢ com 
3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. ¥ 


ws NT equine to use in mail-order biz. Tell 
t you have and prices. GILPIN, 








Osseo, ~ 
PULVEROID SIGNS; lightest, cheapest, most 
durable and attractive indoor sign. Com- 


 suece line of Pulveroid Novelties and Buttons 
plesfree F.¥, PULVER CO.. Rochester. N.Y. 


W RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your oa 


before the housewife and business man. 
0. N. J. 


WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, 


Branches in all large cities. 


REMIUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails, They're attractive, sub- 
ann =< cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 
souvep 
WICK HATHAWAY'S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, O. 


Col or Barom eters. The latest nov- 


elty. Can be 
maiied in 6% envelope, penny Postage. $25 per 
1.000. including imprint. Send 10c. for ielp le, 


FINK & SUN, 5th, above 0 Chestans, Philadel; 





AD VERTISING MEDIA. 


CENTS per line for advertising in THE 
JUNION., Bethlehem, Pa. 
ANT ADS, 5c. line; min. l5c.; 
THE EVENING BEK, Danv 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal curd request will bring sample copy. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,500(@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


pas EVANGEL. 
cranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


10 
\ 


ar. cir. 2,100. 
le, Va. 


ERFECT copper half-tones, !-col.. $1; 
10e per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN hie 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio. 
= printers, ART reaches the better class 
Serge wn and opverting 
people: Write f rates and information. TH 
ERSITY PRESS, ‘8, Cambridge, Mass. 


E LEVEN ag eng 
J) 


N 


are o Soting rich in Troy, 
Ohio. The RB daily, is read by 
70 per cent of their v victlins *nigh-< ass medical 
propositions accepted. Minimum rate, 4c., D 
EARN SHOW WINDOW TRIMMING!—Pull 
course of lessons for the voarggee li ~~ = 
The Cincinnati Trade Review 
for one year’s trial subscription. THE GINGIN: 
NATI TRAD" REVIEW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rabeneey CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 








ote 
South for mail-order and general advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads, No proof, no 
pay. 


i of "SUMMER PARKS. 
Adve 0 wish to reach all the SUM- 
MER MUSEMENT PARKS should subscribe for 
THE BILLBOARD. It publishes the ony ——- 
list. Three months’ subscriptiun for $1. 
dress Box 845, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















FAIR AND CONVENTION DATES. 


Comrie will find the only complete 
list of dates in THE BILLBOARD. Correc every 
week. Send $1 Tor three months’ subscription, 
Box 845, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A™ YOU DOING BUSINESS 
FOR SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 
It is an ad-reading, money-spending 
spot. Buyer for buyer, no section beats 
it. Its trade center is Zanesville, a hust- 
ling industrial city of 30,000 people. 
Nine counties pay tribute to this their 
metropolis. 
THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL 
is Zanesville’s leading advertising me- 
dium and Southeastern Ohio’s favorite 
daily. It goes into hundreds of rural 
communities and into 64 towns and vil- 
lages every afternoon, printing full As- 
sociated Press report and all the news 


iA. ” 


relating 
Ohio. 
thereby clinches the natural liking for 


lly to Soutl n 





Makes specialty of latter, and 


it as a well-printed, fair, clean, bright 
and up-to-date newspaper. Circulation 
guaranteed exceeding 5,000. Rate, 14 
cents an inch, flat. 
THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL, 
James Kk. Alexander, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio, 














BUSINESS CHANCES, 
MBITIOUS advertising solicitors, wishing to 
coin into money unused time which can- 
not be ottlined — me, can make profitable 
arra: men’ only to stores. 
“MA FACTURER.” Box 204, New York. 





—_+o+—_——_ 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


A THOROUGH and judicious huuse-to-house 
distribution of printed matter or samples 
will produce quick and satisfactory returns for 
vertiser whose goods are meri- 
torious and are on = at dealers, because your 
advertisement can be made to tell the whole 
story at just the cost = composition and stock. 
Your advertisement is placed directly into the 
homes to the ae of ail others. 
A majority of the heaviest users of different 
ge of advertising issue the greatest quantities 
rp ter or samples for house-to-house 
dis ribution. 


For over fourteen years I have devoted my 
whole time to the general house-to-house dis- 
tribution of advertising matter, tak: full con- 
jeading general’ advertisers, and 
have given such general satisfaction that my 
system is now recognized as the only established 
agency of known reputation. I make a thorough 
guaranteed hcusc-to-house op pan of print- 
ed matter or samples in ons town and city of 
importance in the United 8S , through reli- 
able, exverienced local men at each point, who 
make this = their exclusive business and 
personall. rintend the distribution of all 
matter. y 3 ae is to interest more "eobigg loner 
ers in wey pcre lcular branch of advertising, an 
Ishall be pleased to describe my system tally 
upon application, 

WILL A. MOLTON, 


National acres, Distributer, 
Main Office, 442 St. Clair 8t., Cleveland, O. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 

DoRasinG MACHINES—No type used in 
Wallace stencil addressing machine. A 

card po be system of addressing used by the 
| Wy oy the country. Send 

non circulars. We do addressing at low rates. 
ALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York. 
i310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
\ STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
addressing machine, run by motor or 

foot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used; errors im- 
= operation simple. Correspondence 80- 


ie 
B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
128 Liberty St. New York. 
ES 
TRADE JOURNALS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (QO). 253 Broadway, New York. 


66 Rs. ESTATE,” Amsterdam, N. Y., circu- 
lation 3,000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month, 
—— . +o - 
PRIN RINTERS. 
Ge Printing—500 envelo} envelopes $1.30. a, 
PRINT, 121 State St., te St., Newburyport, Mass. 

RINTERS. Write R. Of CARLETON, onuin, 

Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


ap awe ao written, illustrated, 





igned, 8. K. LOWENBACK, 1516 W. < 
ette, itimore, Md. 
E print catalogues, booklets, circulars, adv. 


matter—all kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. CO., 514 Main St.. Cincinnata, O. 


G oe PRINTING—500 envelopes, $1.50; 1,000 for 
2.00. Other printing, same rate. SUN 
PUB. CO., Paulsboro, N. J. 
URE !—100 Note Heads, 100 Envelopes, 100 Bus- 
K a Cards (latter two colors), prepaid for 
ay INO Oo ee Circular Letters. ADVANCE 
RINTING CO. Bourbon, Ind, 
pean} ees 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
RED w. jap oa 171 W: 
cago, Wi 


aw agp? and advertising copy for your line 


,» Chi- 
tising—your - og way. 








re cheap enough by our method. ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 
66 A”, writing, illustrating. Ask about my 
mailing card service. 


LEVINE, Pier at Aberdeen St., Chicago. 


AP byiy oy eat —nothipg more. 
Been at it 14 years, 
4 ED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. 


PRINTING 


Of every description, the way it should pedone. 
Mailing ‘slips, price lists, el iroulars, booklets and 
l kinds a speciality. 
A neat job and a fair price always teed. 
Try us if you want to be pleased. 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
45 Rose Street, New York, N. Y. 


°T ‘TIS NO CRIME 
to be “unusual” in one’s advertising 
matters—’tis not even a misdemeanor when 
that “unusualness” is limited to a distinctly 
pestines’ entirely decorous and pleasing 
iy, shunning, as it religiously should 
be as it must, to succeed ny sugges- 
tion of a “horse-play” or “funny- 
ness.” A Fou oudly company have discovered of 
late years t entirely decorous and absolutely 
If-respecting publicity neea not be a or 
= and that as a circulatin 
oe -bluod”’ tal) 


bom! eq 
ie “Got r.” I’ve made lots of givertising 
things that illustrate tne of the what I’m talking 
about, and possibly og gt of them miaht eto 
you. ‘It you think so, ne paeese 
ou write me, but not ae a va Pos 
(0, 36, FRANCIS I, MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila» 
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CARBON PAPER. 


IN ONE MINUTE AND A HALF 


you can read our |: treatise on carbon 
phe learn more bean od pone gue than yous rer 


knew betas it will any r to send for 
oe Se. eo ARK & Z GALLA. 100 Gold Street, 
ew 





Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
20 cents a line. ‘ust be handed in one 
week inadrance. Display type may 
be used if desired. 


CALIFORNIA. 
GODDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Ca). 


URTIS-NEWHALL CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
tablished 1895. Largest and best m: 
advertising agency on Pacific Coast. 


I ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 

Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising ae anced 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


Es- 
anaged 
Write us. 


MISSOURI. 
W. KASTOR & SQNS ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY. 
order advertising a specialty. THK 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N. J. 


M‘Si 
NEW YORK. 


Oe ~ 4 AGENCY. 1 Madison Aye., N. Y 
Medical journal advert advertising exclusively. 
pert Co., So apg be age 44 Broad 

N. Y. Private wires, *hila, etc. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Aarons, N. Y. 
Generali Advertising Agents. tablished 

1872. Chicago. hiladelphia. irae 
ingof all binds placed in every part of the world. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
[HE H. L IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
: (Establii 


sl 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia. 
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CANADA. 

| hag ye appropriations for Canada are the 

rule with American Advertisers. We can 
achieve results through intelligent selection of 
best mediums [ng = agency outside of Can 
ada can do, THE DESBARATS AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY. “Ltd. Montreal. 
a 





It is good business policy to use 


Ghe Sanday euol Canes 


PHILADELPHIA, 


even though you do not regularly 
use religious weeklies. 

It gives the best, most direct 
and lowest-priced way to reach 
the homes of the different Prot- 
estant denominations. 

It gives the best, most direct 
and highest endorsed way to reach 
the men and women, mostly 
women, who are the active spirits 
in church ‘and Sunday School 
work of the different denomina- 
tions. 


8oc. per line or $11.20 per inch 
We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 48. 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg-. Philad’a, Pa. 














NOVELTY ADVERTISING 


is a specialty. We have made a — 
Watch Charms, study of its uses and yi. he when Buttons, 
Watch Fobs, where and how to employ it. age Pin Trays, 
: . tus know who you want to reach an ° 
Stick Pins. | we wili submit ideas and sketches. Pocket Pieces. 


T. F. MOORE @ PARTNER, 
Send 10 cents for Office, 1361 Monadnock | “Live” ~ 
“Don’t Worry Club’’ Pocket Piece. | Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. Wanted. 














Benziger’s Magazine. 


‘THE MAGAZINE OF QUALITY.” 
Subscription price $2.00 a year. Circulation 50,000 a month, guaranteed. 
No news-stand sales—no returns. Every copy goes straight to the home. 
RATES: 25 CENTS AGATE LINE. 


THE PAYING POWER OF BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE. 
60,000 Catholic families, approximating 250,000 readersevery month. Our readers 
spend millions of dollars every year. 


We shall be glad to send sample copy on application. For advertising rates 
write us or your agent. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, °°3? Barclay Street, 
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We are doing a good many 
interesting things in the way 
of copy for prominent American 
advertisers. There are a num- 
ber of very good reasons why 
we can prepare copy that will 
sell goods—your goods. We 
can prove to you that our copy 
will make your space really 
profitable-—that it will increase 
results so largely as to wipe 
out our charges for the copy— 
several times over. If this 
sounds interesting, let us hear 


from you. 









THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
33 Union Square, New York City. 
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WILLIAM H. SMITH. FREDERICK |. THOMPSON. JOHN BUDD. 


. Smith & Thompson, 


Representing Newspapers of 
Known Circulation. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. POTTER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





BUFFALO NEWS Guaranteed eieten crest einaeh . Every 


premsinent local and foreign advertiser uses the News 
—many exclusively. No campaign in Buffalo can be successful without using the News, 








BOSTON TRAVELER Guranteed circulation over 80,000 copies 


cts ohne Sie ait <ncractteaialllna daily. The Traveler’s morning contempo- 
raries spent over $15,000 advertising with The Traveler last year. This endorsement 
from competitors is the strongest offered by any newspaper proposition. Second 
cheapest per line per thousand in Boston. 





MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL (usranteed circula- 
ies daily and 52,000 copies Sunday. Guarantees 50% more daily, 100% more Sunday, city 
or country circulation of any other Memphis newspaper. 9 per cent. of the literate 
population in Mempbis and Memphis territory read the Commercial Appeal. 








ST, JOSEPH NEWS & PRESS {zantecd circulation over 


.000 copies daily. The 
proposition, by long odds, not only of St. Joseph but of the Middle West. Flat rate 
makes it splendid “try out” proposition. 


LOS ANGELES HERALD Guaranteed circulation over 24,000 cop- 


7 ° oo __ eS oies daily and 32,000 Sunday. Carries 
more foreign advertising than any Los Angeles newspaper and bas never failed to 
make any campaign in Los Angeles successful. 











NEW ORLEANS ITEM (Guaranteed circulation over 21,000 copies 


racin -— daily and Sunday. Only New Orleans news- 
paper perm tting an examination of its circulation books, The best return-produc- 
ing proposition in New Orleans and no success there without using it. 











BINGHAMTON PRESS Guaranteed eirculation over 22,000 copies 


Disrcipenetem aaa, weer Glues the Cremeans oF is 
nearest competitor. (guaranteed), and is supreme in its field as a result producing 
proposition. Most wonderful newspaper success in years. 





SYRACUSE TELEGRAM Guaranteed circulation over 17,000 cop- 


—_____ *SCOies daily. Only penny paper in central 
New York and divides afternoon fiela in syracuse with the cheapest per line, per 
thousand in thatcity. All the big successful foreign advertisers use The Telegram. 








CHATTANOOGA NEWS Guaranteed circulation over 14.000 copies 


penta xeon daily. You will find almost every foreign 
roposition using The News. Strongly endorsed by local merchants and druggists. 
rite your Chattanooga customers about it. 








PUEBLO STAR-JOURNAL Guaranteed circulation over 13,000 


ees copies otk Only afternoon news- 
paper In a mauufacturing, mining and smelting city, essentially an evening newspaper 
constituency. Guaranteed to have a larger | circulation than any Pueblo newspaper. 











In making up your advertising appropria- 
, tion, insist always upon receiving detailed 

worn circulation statements being fur- 

uished you. You can aiways get them 
’ from the “ Known Circulation ” list. 


SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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Remember and Insist 


Upon the Listing of News- 
papers Proving Their 
Circulation Such as 


The “Known Circulation” List 





LITTLE ROCK GAZETTE Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 


- daily and 12,000 Sunday. Only morn- 
ing newspaper in the Capital of the State, and the State ot Arkansas can practically 
covered by the Gazette, Only Little Rock newspaper proving its circulation statements. 


NORFOLK DISPATCH Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 copies 
daily. i i 


_— f it is loca) circulation you want 
then use The |/ispatch, as it covers Norfolk and immediate territory thoroughly and 
better than any competitor. 50% more city circulation guaranteed. 


y Guaranteed circulation over 7,500 daily. To thor- 
SAVANNAH PRESS oughly cover Savannah The Press must be used, 
and with a reasonable rate card is not only the cheapest but the best. Ask anybody in 
Savannah. 50% more city circulation guaranteed. 


WINNIPEG TELEGRAM Guaremte d circulation over 14,000 cop- 
es dai 


ly. Manitoba is the richest part 
of Canada and The Telegram covers it, Foreign advertisers used it last year 100 per 
cent. more than the year before. 


























The “Big Five’? Weeklies 





PENNSYLVANIA GRIT Guaranteed circulation over 200,000 copies 


weekly. Goes into more than 10,000 of the 
smaller cities, towns and villages of the country. Read by prosperous people, wage 
earners, trades people. Ask anybody about ‘‘Grit’’"—America’s greatest weekly. 


UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE Guranteed circulation over 118,- 


000 copies weekly. Beautifully 
ag and carefully edited to the likes of a purchasing clientele throughout New 
ork, Pennsylvania and New England. To reach the r.ght sort don’t omit The Globe. 














‘i Guaranteed circulation over 100,000 copies 
NATIONAL TRIBUNE Cusrintess circulation over, 100.00 copies 
publication of absorbing interest to all Civil, Spanish and Philippine War veterans. 
One of the best known “pullers” on “keyed” advertisements. 


WEEKLY COMMERCIAL APPEAL (Guzranteed circu: 
copies weekiy. Thoroughly covers the most prosperous section of the rich South and 
Southwest. One of the Best known leaders on members of “Keyed” propositions. Try 
out the Commercial Appeal’s rich territory. 


Guaranteed circulation over 50.000 copies 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM weekly. Unapprosmed ina rich field as a 
medinm to cover majority of the territory of Southern New York and Northern and 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, At the rate a sure result producer. 





























Smith & Thompson, 


Representing Newspapers of 
Known Circulation. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. POTTER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
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Newspaper 


Publishers, 
Mail Order Men, 


Souvenir Dealers. 








VER 100,000 designs of up-to-date 
novel and beautiful Souvenir Post 
Cards in our stock. 


BUY DIRECT 


from the publishers and importers. No 
other concern in the world can supply you 
so promptly at such reasonable rates. We 
make souvenir post cards from designs and 


photographs furnished by you. 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


by handling our line of post cards. Sam- 
ples and terms upon request. 








U.S. Souvenir Post Card Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
1140 Broadway, - - New York. 
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THE DAILY SUN-TELEGRAM, 


RICHMOND, IND. 





All advertisers praise the SUN-TELEGRAM because it covers the field 
of Richmond and Wayne County better than any of its competitors. 
It is a superb family paper, readin more than 3,000 homes in the best 
county in Indiana. It carries more Want ads than all of its competitors 
combined. Write for rate card. 


THE B. F. WISSLER CO., Publishers. 




















The Union LaborN. ews 


is the only Labor paper published in Southern California. Reaches all 
Union men in Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, San Pedro, Riverside 
and Long Beach. Circulation has doubled in eight months, If you desire 
to reach every Union a in the southern part of the State you can do 
it through our columns, No other paper can do it. Advertising rates on 
application to 


UNION LABOR NEWS CO. (Inc.) 
624 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 























Less than 50 per cent of the circulation of 


Che Evening Ulisconsin 


is duplicated by all four of the other English Newspapers 
of Milwaukee. 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN, - - MILWAUKEE. 
CHAS. H. EDDY, Foreign Advertising Representative. 
New York Office, 10 Spruce Street. Chicago Office, 445 Marquette Building. 

















Sell to Canada’s German Popuiation 


Over 150,000 Germans are taking a foremost part in the marvelous 
development of Western Canada. 

They are intelligent, well-to-do and form large settlements through- 
out the country. 

“DER NORDWESTEN” is the one high-class German Newspaper that 
reaches this large field; it covers it thoroughly and exclusively—no duplicat- 
ing. “DrR NORDWESTEN” therefore offers to general advertisers a 
large special field. 


DER NORDWESTEN PUB. CO., Winnipeg, Man. 
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THROW OFF THE YOKE. 





Some printers are never awake to seize opportunities which may be 
offered to them and continue in the same old rut, year after year, seeming- 
ly satisfied with a meager pittance, borrowing from Peter to pay Paul, and 
eventually pass from this land of toil, leaving behind them a business 
which is valueless and oftentimes heavily in debt. If they had practiced 
economy in their earlier lives, and Jearned to pay cash for everything they 
bought, the latter years of their lives might not have been spent working for 
the ink man,the paper man and every other man to whom they owed 
money. For eleven years I have been flooding the country with ink literature, 
trying to show the fallacy of paying exorbitant prices for inks on credit, 
and although I have been fairly successful, there are many thousands of 
printers who are too slow to perceive, or too high strung to pay cash in 
advance, thinking their neighbors might accuse them of not being able to 
get inks on credit. Now is the time to throw off the yoke of your ink man, 
even if you have to borrow the money. The saving you will make in one 
year will help pay off your indebtedness, and you will practically be get- 
ting the ink for nothing. Send for my price list,and remember that small 
orders are just as acceptable as large ones. Money back when dissatisfied. 


ADDRESS 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St., . = = = New York. 






















GET VACCINATED 


with fresh advertising virus. Make your 
business immune from dulness; safe from 
competition. 








There is no business that cannot be improved 
by some method of judicious advertising. 

The surest and most economical may be 
through newspapers and magazines; or by 
mailing cards and folders. 

We cannot tell until we know what you have 
to advertise. 

Need n’t hesitate to ask us questions, Our 

answer will cost you nothing. 





Write for Other People’s Opinions 
| of our service. 


The H. I. Ireland Advertising Agency 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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| I have completely severed my 
connection with The Bates Adver- 
tising Company, and henceforth 
shall “ flock by myself.” 

In my effort to lead the simple 
life, I shall not attempt to do all 
the work in the world, but shall 
give personal attention to the 
needs of a few business men who 
appreciate “ good copy.” 

In the past ten years I have 

devised and perfected certain plans 
for selling goods by a proper use 
of printed matter in connection 
with salesmen, or without sales- 
men. 
My plans are easy to imitate, 
and have been freely imitated, but 
experience has proven that the 
plans lose most of their force, if 
the copy lacks the ‘“ vital spark.” 

My personal work has been in- 
fallibly and profitably effective. 

I shall be pleased to hear from 
manufacturers and others who 
would like an increase in sales and 
a decreased percentage of selling 
cost. 


Charles Austin Bates 
Metropolis Bank Building 








31 Union Square 
New York 











eee a anaes 
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wool HE see 


St. Louis Star 


LEADS. 














VERY city has one 

paper that is the 

HOME paper of 

the town—reaches 
the best clientele—is de- 
livered into the homes— 
and read by every mem- 
ber of the family —is 
clean in tone, has char- 
acter and stability. In 
St. Louis the Star oc- 
cupies this field. It has 
the quality circulation 
and carries all the de- 
partment store advertis- 
ing. 








The Paper 
that 

‘¢Makes 
Good’’ to the 
Advertiser. 








Disp!ay Advertising Record. 
For January, 1905. 
8 anevidence of the standing 
of THe St. Lovis Star in the 
estimation of the aivertisers 
of St. Louis, the following 
comparisons of the volume of ‘ocal 
display advertising for the month of 
January as distributed among the 
leading newspapers of St. Louis is 
ma 


Daily only; Sunday excepted: 
Department Store Advertising. 


te Lines 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR, “95, 975 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 19,931 
The St. Louis Globe- Dene. 
crat, - ° - 47,155 
The St. Louis Republic, = 49,970 
Total Local Advertising. 
Agate Lines. 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR, 131,974 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 110,942 
we “4 Louis Globe-Demo- 
- 116,405 
The: St. Louis Republic, - 19,505 
The St. Louis Star Leads in 
the Local Fie!d, 








Average Daily Circulation for January, 1905, was 
76,517 Copies. 








Ghe St. Louis Star, 


The Paper That Does Things. 














For Rates, Sample Copies, etc., Address 


W. T. BLAINE, 


- Foreign Advertising Manager, 


4! PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


W. F. DUNN, 


Western Representative, 


1318 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








TATRA III 


x 
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A BIG CONTRACT. 








The Great Department Store of 


J. N. ADAM & CO. 


Made yearly contract in November, 
1904, with W. J. CONNERS, 
Proprietor 


.BUFFALO.. 








Courier and Enquirer 
POR A 

pe- PAGE ADVERTISEMENT “oa 

be EVERY DAY in the YEAR “@ 














THINK OF IT! A Contract for 365 
Pages,—or 56,210 Inches,—or 


786,940 Agate Lines. 





Ask J. N. ADAM & CO. if it PAYS. 
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READY-MADE REAL ESTATE 
ADS 


“How to Advertise Real Estate” 
is a yellow-covered book of realty 
ads, compiled by John Richardson, 
a real estate man of Clinton, Iowa, 
from his own advertising in the 
newspapers of that city. Mr. 
Richardson is a man of the “hust- 
ler’ type, but he hustles intelligent- 
ly, and with a certain wholesome 
good nature that gets into his copy, 
and is catching. Among real 
estate men he has a reputation so 
wide that requests for his ads made 
this book necessary, and he pub- 
lished it at a dollar per. 

He says: “The old saying ‘Cut 
to fit’ is very applicable to adwrit- 
ing. One style or one way will 
not suit all cases. In general 
newspaper ads pick a paper of 
good circulation (the biggest, like 
some corporations, are not always 
the best) but a paper that has good 
circulation among the class of peo- 
ple you wish to get in touch with. 
Use judgment in placing, as like 
buying cheap clothes, you don’t 
get results by taking small or 
cheap space. If you have a good 
thing don’t be afraid to holler of 
its good qualities, and put it into 
good location and space—don’t 
crowd. 

“There is as much in good ad 
setting by the compositor as in 
good adwriting. A poor printer 
will make a good ad look like 
thirty cents sometimes, when per- 
haps that one insertion cost you 
three dollars. Stand in with the 
printer and get the best he’s got. 
Nothing is too good for us. We 
must have results, When getting 
out copy use plenty of paper—it’s 
cheap. Write plain. Try to form 
it as you would like to see it in 
print. Use good language, don’t 
get funny, and write to the point. 
Tell all the good things about your 
property. Pay no attention to your 
competitor in print, but keep an 
eye on him—say nothing, but saw 
wood. Adapt yourself to circum- 
stances—don’t use one way for 
every day. 

“If you can’t be original, be as 
original as you can. But be 
sensible. The desire to say some- 
thing original frequently leads to 
the discarding of striking and ap- 
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propriate phrases simply because 
they have been used before, and to 
the adoption of a weaker, less 
effective headline which has the 
sole merit of being a new combina- 
tion of words. The news columns 
of daily papers bear evidence every 
day that it is not necessary to 
write an original headline in order 
to command attention. The best 
newspaper advertising is that 
which tells the most good about 
the commodity advertised, and the 
best heading for a newspaper ad- 
vertisement is that which gives the 
casual eye a quickly grasped idea 
of the gist of the matter which 
follows. If an original heading 
which will do this can be devised, 
well and good. : 

“In outdoor advertising work on 
the principle ‘something different.’ 
For local house signs I got out a 
card board 11x14 inches, color can- 
ary. Had three-inch piece cut out 
of each corner—that left my card 
shaped like a Maltese cross. These 
three-inch pieces were then cut in 
two, hole punched in one end of 
each little card, and on one side 
printed ‘Buy a Home’ or ‘Buy a 
Farm.’ These tickets were given 
to barbers, who would use them 
for customers’ numbers on Satur- 
day nights.” 

Other suggestions are given, and 
the book contains eighty pages of 
ads, reproduced in exact display, 
written for many kinds of property 
and people. Here are some that 
are particularly good: 

“Everything comes to him who waits 
—on himself.” 

WHAT DID YOU GET? 

Go ahead, pay the landlord your good, 

hard earned dollars each month, 
“What Have You Got.’ 

Figure up what you have to show 
for the “hundreds of dollars” you have 
paid him—a fat bundle of receipts; 

“That’s All You Got.’ 

How much are they worth to-day? 
You couldn’t buy a crust of bread with 
"em. What will. “landlord” do to you 
if you fail | 2 pay. your rent? 

He'll Say Get.” 

up the rent you have 
paid in ten years, quite a sum, isn’t it? 
The amount, what’s this? You've 
bought it twice over? Impossible you 
say. Not at (all—figures don’t lie. 
You’re simply “up against the fence. i 
Can’t you see the house or two you’ve 
paid for? 

“What Did You Get?” 

How kind of you. Didn’t realize you 
were so liberal, did you? Charity begins 
at home, so should liberality to yourself 


Just ‘ igget™ 
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and loved ones. Put dollars into your 
pockets, not into the ‘“‘landlord’s.” 
“Come, See What I’ve Got. ms 
“Good luck is often but another name 
for good management.” 
DEAD 
“Yet Shall He Live Again,’ 
Your “Spiritual Adviser” on, that 
at all “funerals.”” Some one | said 
“Clinton was dead.” Yes, dead in “your 
mind,”’ but she’s going to give you a 
“lively funeral’ if you don’t buy Clin- 
ton real estate now, 
I Sold Three More This Week. 
Is it a “jolly?” No, it was No, 519 
7th avenue, No. 722 Stockholm street, 


and No. 913 Summit avenue. When 
those deserted * ‘shacks” and building as- 
sociation ‘‘wrecks” are cleaned up—then 


look out for increased values, then you’il 
pay for what you get, you bet. 

Look at No. 507 Fourth avenue. Nice 

house and barn, on paved 
ents for $17.00 a month the 
year round, “All paving tax_ paid.” 
$2,150 buys it. Make me an offer. 

See No. 408 N. Fourth street. Good 
cottage, fall’ lot, on paved street. ‘‘Pay- 
ing tax all paid.” $875 takes it. Make 
me an offer. 

I have a few good farm propositions 
to offer. Come, let me show you. Also 
merchandise stocks to exchange, 

NO MAN ENJOYS LIFE MORE 
Or makes his livelihood more easily or 
pleasantly than the man who has a pro- 
ductive farm. He is his own master, 
and re ape for himself and family the 
fruits of his industry. He is free from 
the general cares and worry of business 
life. Upon him in a great measure the 
red folks depend for the necessaries of 
life. He is strong and healthy, sure of 
a good home and a barrel of money 
besides. Who then is happier 


THAN THE MAN ON A FARM. 


Say, go look at the Jim King Farm 
On 2d avenue road, only two miles. 
There are 147 acres, $3,000 worth of 
buildings. A good farm and so near 
to town, on good road. It is worth $75 
an acre—but $60 an acre goes. Tave 
had some good offers on this, so don’t 
wait too long. It won’t keep. 

“It is not how we leave our children 
but what we leave them.”—Wm, Penn. 
A GOOD HOME 
Ts the best legacy ever left to one’s 
family. Why not own your own home? 
Thousands are enjoying the privilege. 
It is no longer a luxury but an economy. 
A home of your own, a constant 
bulwark against adversity and a comfort 

in old age. 

No. 909 S. Fifth, street, opposite “the 
sisters” is a good inside location, eight 
rooms, two story house, 45 foot lot, city 
water, cistern. You can buy this for 
$1,175, part cash, “life time” on balance 
at & er cent, 

“The American home, the safeguard 
of American liberties.” 

YOUR OWN HOME— 
Think What it Means, 


I’M AFTER YOU. 

When you read this ad you'll be after 
me. I’ve been given only ten days to 
sell this—1o acres all under plow. 
House, barn and good well, in city limits, 


two stor 
street. k 
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on the Camanche road, first house west 
of the Adam Dunn Farm, an ideal place 
for a chicken ranch or fruit farm. 
Price $1, 150. 
“Catch the Opportunity.” 

No. 409 North Third street, large two 
story 8 room house. 

Price $750—don’t come too late. 

Life Insurance is a mere matter of 
“Dollars and Sense.’’ Every considera- 
tion—cost — profit-duty — opportunity — 
each and all say insure to-day. ‘The 
mill never grinds with the water that 
is past.” ome let me tell you how 
easy to start in the old Germania of 


aN. . 


MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 
If You Can’t Pay All Cash 

For the ‘“Land’s sake’ beat your land- 
lord by ne a home of your own, 
Look at No. 711 South Fifth street— 
5 room cotane on stone wall; has well, 
cistern, sewer connection, (would not 
cost much to put in toilet room.) Rents 
for " a month, (has rented for $10 and 
$12.) This is inside property, just 
around the corner of “Judge Wolfe’s” 
residence. A good home or investment, 
and the price, only $750. 

Don’t stay poor when a pick-up like 


this may make you well-off in a few 
years, 
No. 906 South Third street is a 7 


room cottage, (11 foot ceilings,) paying 
$9 month rent, (was offered $10 since.) 
You can buy it for $1,000, % cash, 
time at 6 per cent, 

No. 305 South Fifth street, 114 story 
cottage. For a quick sale, house and 
lot $750. 

No. 813 Eighth avenue, 5 room cot- 
tage, (large,) barn, cistern, well. Rent- 
ed for $7, can buy it for $775. 


A SCANDAL IN HIGH LIFE 

Is at all times regretted, 

A “scandalous” low price on 
estate is so often ‘‘expected.” 

Here you are. The property known 
as the ‘Judge Ellis Place,” only one- 
half mile north of “the McCoy place.” 
Original cost was $20,000. Consists of 
a brick mansion, barns and good out 
buildings, and five acres of land. Sew- 
erage, furnace, 4 fire places, 7 wash 
stands and toilet room. Gas in all 
rooms. Make an offer. Did you say 
$5,000? Don’t be timid—say it—and 
let’s see what we can do. 

No. 264 Howes street. 
large corner lot. Barn, (Northeast 
corner Howes street and _ Petersen 
avenue,) right on top of the hill, finest 
views in the city—and you can *buy it 
for $435. 


real 


Cottage on 


No. 810 Liberty street. Cottage o>» 
stone wall, barn, well, cistern. Lot 
40x215. (Some day the Railway Com- 


pany will want this.) Price $435. 
—_—+0e—————- 


STICK! 


In one sense of the word it’s wise to 

a “hanger-on.” If you’ve about 
reached the limit of your cash and 
patience in endeavoring to make your 
business a success and feel that you 
must give it up as a failure—then it is 
wise to be a hanger-on. A few more 
days hanging on may reward you with 
the success that you’ve worked and 
waited for so long.—Western Monthly, 
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The women who are pictured in 
advertisements are supposed to be 
white, and, generally speaking, at- 
tractive. If, for any reason, it is 
necessary to use the picture of a 
colored person, the fact that he or 
she is black should be unmistak- 
ably brought out. It is fair to as- 
sume that the original intention 
was to use a white woman in the 
Rieger’s perfumery advertisement. 
According to the copy, Rieger’s 
perfumes are made of flowers; not 
from cabbage or lettuce. The char- 





Rieger’s California 
Perfumes 

Made Where The Flowers Grow 

Ried, into your droggist'’s and purchase a 


Sunset Violets 


pss abe latest oa most delightful. creat! 
representing the true odor of the om 

California Violets sold on the streets of San 
Francisco. Free sample sent on request 


Paul Rieger & Co. 
161 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


acter of the illustration is such that 
all these things are left very much 
in doubt. It is certainly unwise to 
advertise a toilet article to women 
in such a manner as this. Adver- 
tising of this nature should sug- 
gest daintiness and delicacy. The 
illustration marked No. 2 is clean 
and inviting, and at the same time 


gives more space for type matter. 
* * * 
The Easy Dough Mixer saves 


thirty minutes’ labor, and its man- 


ufacturers “save” quite a little 
money by using aaae made adver- 







No.2 


tisements. The lettering ot the ad- ad- 
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LABOR 
USE ITONCE 2 & YOU WILL ALWAYS USE IT 


MADE BY R.WJAMIESON CO. 50 WARREN Si. NEW YORK 











vertisement reproduced herewith 
was evidently done by the office 




















boy, and the figure of the girl using 
the machine looks as if it was 
clipped out of a doll catalogue, al- 
though this particular doll looks 
hardly human enough to be able to 
say “mamma” distinctly. The 
amount of money annually “saved” 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRICS 


and BD 
tern, Exide 


Electrobiles, Road Wagons, 
Stanhopes, Park Trap 
Battery Models. We 

N io r 





n 
Batterie 
THE DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE 


Price, $950 to $2,000 


fs NATIONAL 


MODEL ¢ 


PRICE 





NAI ATIONA i | {TOR VEHIC LE CO, 


in this way is very large, but it is 
not to be compared with the vast 
sums annually wasted by advertis- 
ers who buy expensive space and 
fill it with hand-made copy. 

* * * 











. An interesting way to spend a 
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few leisure moments is to go 
through the magazine pages devot- 
ed to automobile advertising and 
try to determine which is the worst 
ad. In the current magazines this 
advertisement of the National Mo- 
tor Vehicle Company has claims 
to sinister distinction which can- 
not be overlooked. This was a 
half-page ad. In it you will find 
two automobiles, which, in so small 
a space, mean nothing at all. You 
will also find the heads of four 
people, equally useless and mean- 
ingless on account of their small 
size. There are also two little bits 
of scenery near the bottom of the 
ad., and in the original a sharp eye 


Make your » 











No need to pay, high prices for red ink, Simply 6! 
Poa Ea cass OUR THE 
The Best Red Ink Made 


It's 0 trick ot all. All you need is plain, or’inary Water 
and My com der. Faieee i is impouible if these simple 
wed, Mis water cor aad see se furnish, 

the following prices 





ieee ‘Write today, NOW, to 


JOHN A. SETTLE 


jonmouth 
Diinois 








could detect still another automo- 
bile. There was only one thing 
more to do which would make this 
ad. unsightly and useless, and this 
has been done—fine white letter- 
ing on a black background—almost 
impossible to read, and forbidding 
to the eye. If any reader thinks he 
can find an automobile advertise- 
ment with more bad points in it 
than this one he will please hunt 
it up and send it in. 
* * * 

The two advertisements “Make 
Your Own Red Ink,” and “Why 
Wear Your Life Away?” both ap- 
peared on the same magazine page. 
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The economical gentleman who 
makes his own red ink stands out 
clearly and effectively, while the 
troubled man who cannot find his 
balance is hardly visible at all. The 
ink advertisement is far more like- 
ly to be seen and read than the 
other, although the Balance Finder 
advertisement contains a good deal 










DERBES TRIAL 
BALANCE FINDER 


WILL 
Keep Books of Original 
Entry in Constant Proof; 
WILL 
Give Trial Balance on first 
trial without extra labor; 
WILL 
Last a lifetime. ‘Tried and 


roven. 
So simple every book- 
keeper can apply it to an 
set of books. Plenty of ref- 
erences. Guaranteed to 
ime give satisfaction or money 
refunded. Write to-day for 
{ull information. 


R. J. DERBES, Jr. 
4 Common St. = NEW ORLEANS, LA) 


of black and white which, if prop- 
erly balanced, would have made it 
stronger than the other. The use 
of black and white in a manner that 
will prove really effective is not so 
easy as it seems. If properly han- 
dled, the result will be strong— 
impossible to escape from. Jf im- 
properly handled, the result will be 
a mess which means nothing and is 
hard upon the eyes. 


a 
EAGERLY LOOKED FOR. 
— R. Garvin. 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery. 
Oxrorp, Pa,, Feb. 9, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am glad to see you resume the 
“Business and Store Management” De- 
nartment. Your publication always in- 
teresting, will now be doubly so, and 
especially to the man who conducts a 
small retail store. a 

There is such a mass of advertising 
verbiage these days that Printers’ Ink’s 
sharp, terse comments and suggestions 
are always eagerly looked for. 

Yours very respectfully, 
James R. GarVvIN. 





—__+o> 
WHEN you have a circular letter to 
write, single out one man or woman 
and write straight to that one person 
forgetting all the rest. 
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“Town Tortcs,” 
The Journal of Society, 
No. 452 5th Avenue, 
New York, Feb. 8, 1905+ 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

in your issue ot february 8th | 
notice an article on the amount o¢ paid 
advertising carried by the various maga- 
zines and weekly publications duriug 
the month of January, 1905, 

_.1 am surprised to find that Town 
Topics is nut included in your list o1 
“twelve leading weekly magazines.’ 

You accord to the twelve weeklies 
which you tabulate a total tor the 
month, of, from 31,728 lines tor 
Colier’s Weekly down to 6,703 lines for 
Puck. ; 

‘Lhe amount of paid advertising in- 
serted in Zown Topics for the month 
of January was as follows: 

_ Jan, 7th, 5,191 lines; Jan. 12th, 3,705 
lines; Jan. 19th, 4,867 lines; Jan, 26th, 
4,852 lines. Total 18,615 lines, 

As this amount of advertising was 
more than you claim was carried by 
Life, Public Opinion, Leslie's Weekly, 
Harper’s Weekiy, Judge or Puck, do you 
not thing that /own Topics deserves a 
place somewhere on your list, 

No publication specified in your list 
carried any higher grade of advertising 
than did Jown Jopics, and I might add 
that in my opinion no other publication 
carried as high a grade of advertising. 

As your article was evidently printed 
for the information of the advertising 
public, it is fair to assume that in 
justice to both yourselves and Town 
Topics you desire to give correct infor- 
mation, and for this reason, I ca] your 
attention to the omission of Town 
Topics from your list. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis B. DeVegau, 
Mgr. Adv. Dept. Town Topics. 
ss dieliyasiniaciiaintal 
THE BOSTON “AMERICAN” FAILS 
TO START A ROW. 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An attack has been made in the col- 
umns of an evening newspaper in this 
city upon the circulation figures of four 
established newspapers of Boston—the 


Globe, the Herald, the Post and the 
Traveler, 
Not one of these newspapers can 


afford to subject its readers to the con. 
troversy which this attack seeks to pro- 
voke, and no one knows it better than 
the authors. 

The published statement relating to 
the Traveler is absolutely false, and the 
artful assumption of the fact which it 
contains is not only without foundation 
but is obvious'y malicious. 

Business men and newspaper readers 
generally, are familiar with what has 
heen accomplished in the past year and 
a half, under the present management, 
in making a respectable and_ self-re- 
specting newspaper of the Traveler. 

urthermore this management of the 
Traveler has never failed in its policy 
to properly establish its value, to the 
entire satisfaction of any advertiser who 
has been willing to investigate it at 
first hand. Very truly yours, 

FrankKLINn CoE, 
Adv. Mgr. the Boston Traveler. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
views upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Editor Business and 
Store Management, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 











It would be somewhat of a reve- 
lation to the retailers of small 
cities, who often regard the credit 
customer as a sort of necessary 
evil, to see the bids that are made 
by the big city stores for just that 
class of trade. The credit cus- 
tomer is not only most cordially 
invited to increase her account, 
but, as a rule, meets with more 
courteous treatment from the sales 
force than does the cash buyer. 

The latter fact is hard to account 
for. It may be because the credit 
customer is regarded more as an 
attached customer than the one 
who pays cash and shops around 
more generally. It may be that 
she commands more respect from 
salespeople because of her sup- 
posed financial responsibility; or 
because her charge account pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the 
management which might be used 
to the advantage of the attentive 
clerk or the disadvantage of the 
inattentive. 

It is doubtful, but quite possible, 
that in some stores the manage- 
ment encourages this, because the 
average credit buyer buys more 
liberally and more expensive goods 
than those who pay cash. 

Be that as it may, the charge 
customer is well taken care of, and 
every inducement is offered for 
buying right up to the limit that 
the credit man has set, and some- 
times a little more. ’ 

Strange as it may seem, this is 
done largely through fac-simile 
typewritten letters (with the cus- 
tomer’s name and address filled 
in), calling attention to special 
sales, instead of regular goods at 
usual prices and profits, and an- 
nouncing such sales some days in 
advance of their appearance in the 
daily papers. 

There is a certain subtle flattery 
in this advance information, as 
well as in the tone of the letters 
themselves, which has some effect 
even upon those who pride them- 


selves that they are proof against 
such blandishments ; and this effect 
is heightened when the letter is ac- 
companied by samples of the goods 
offered, as in the case of the 
Simpson-Crawford letter here re- 
produced: 
Srtmpson-CrawForpD Co., 
Sixth Ave., roth to 2oth Street, 
New York, Feb, 3, 1905. 

Mrs. U, R. Wise, 189 Easy St., New 

York, N. Y.: 

Dear MapaM—We are writing you 
this personal letter because we know that 
you, as a regular charge customer of 
this house, will —— receiving ad. 
vance advice in reference to one of the 
most important silk sales we’ve ever 
held. 

We would not go to the trouble of 
notifying you personally about this sale 
unless we knew positively that it was 
something extraordinary, coming as it 
does right on the eve of the Spring 
season when you desire silks for Spring 
gowns—these are the correct silks that 
will be used the coming season for 
smart creations. 

Won’t you please look over the en- 
closed samples with this in mind? 

Sale begins Monday, Feb, 6th—come 
as day you find it convenient, 

Je wish to particularly impress upon 
you that your patronage is appreciated 
and that we are anxious to fill your 
requirements to a greater extent than 
we are now doing; we would be pleased 
to have you take liberal advantage of 
your charge account, 

Trusting that you will find it con- 
venient and profitable to favor us in 
this respect, we remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Srtmpson-CrawForp Co. 

P. S—We are sending you under 
separate cover our illustrated book of 
the new 1905 designs in high-class fur- 
niture purchased especially for our an- 
nual February sale. This book also con- 
tains important announcements of Feb- 
ruary sales of Rugs and Carpets, China 
Brass Beds and Bedding and a page of 
Petticoats. 

The success of our February sales in 
the past is convincing evidence that you 
will be keenly interested in all the in- 
formation this book conveys. Hence we 
mail it to you. ‘ 

The samples (two) were en- 
closed in a small envelope giving 
descriptions of the goods; width, 
colors, usual prices, sale prices, 
and the conditions that made it 
possible to cut the usual prices bv 
thirty to forty cents per yard; all 
of which must be interesting to the 
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woman with a Spring silk on her 
mind, 

It will be noted that this 
letter is made.to do double duty 
by means of a postscript announc- 
ing a sale of furniture; and the 
furniture book, following by the 
next mail, or perhaps the next day, 
helps to renew interest in the let- 
ter and gives special emphasis to 
the postscript. 

It will also be noted that the 
two subjects of the letter were not 
mixed, but were treated as separ- 
ately and distinctly as they would 
be in the newspaper ads of the 
same concern. ‘That is one of the 
essentials to good advertising, 
whether in letters or newspapers— 
one thing at a time; not two 
wholly different subjects in the 
same paragraph. 

rhis letter writing is a good 
method of advertising for almost 
any store, whether after cash or 
credit business, and, if anything, 
is more necessary to the small 
country store without the advertis- 
ing facilities offered by. daily pa- 
pers, than to the big city store to 
whom the latter means of com- 
munication with customers is al- 
ways open. 

It is particularly useful to mer- 
chants in the small cities, who can 
make up lists of people known to 
themelves and their clerks as good 
credit risks, and make a strong bid 
for their trade, without loss of 
dignity, through what is apparent- 
ly a personal appeal. 

Such letters should, as a rule, 
cover only one or two subjects, 
but there is no reason why a 
printed list of other interesting 
offerings should not be enclosed. 

Take, for instance, a hardware 
dealer who sells poultry supplies, 
paints and the other usual side 
lines. He should have complete 
lists of the poultrymen, painters 
and house-owners in his town and 
vicinity. At the proper seasons, 
he should address a special letter 
to each class,,calling attention to 
some new thing that is likely to be 
in demand, telling of the trading 
advantages he offers, and enclos- 
ing circulars, bearing his imprint, 
which manufacturers will be glad 
to furnish without charge. 

He should also work his house- 





owners’ list every Fall with a let- 
ter and circulars covering stove 
and furnace repairs (enclosing 
blank similar to that reproduced in 
the Ready Made Ad Department, 
for Jan. 25), for the customer to 
fill out with name of stove or fur- 
Mace, size, repair wanted and 
other necessary information, also 
weather strips, window _ glass, 
roofing materials and such other 
things as are likely to be needed 
in preparing for Winter. 

In fact, there is hardly any line 
of business in which this idea can- 
not be profitably used at least three 
or four times a year. 

It cannot be made to take the 
place of newspaper advertising, 
but should be regarded as a very 
important auxiliary, for, in some 
cases, it will attract trade that may 
not be secured in any Other way. 

* 


_ That old “saw” that “competi- 
tion is the life of trade,” and the 
fact that the aforesaid competition 
is a very strong and ever-present 
incentive to out-do the other fel- 
low, is well illustrated by this 
note which headed a Cammeyer 
ad in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Telegram: 
CAMMEYER 

6th Ave., Cor 20th St., New York. 

Note—If on account of the severe 
weather you hesitate to come to our 
store with your children we will be 
pleased to send full assortments of shoes 
to your house subject to your approval, 
They can be ordered over the telephone 
or by postal card and will receive our 
prompt attention. 

If you think your child is_ difficult 
to fit we will send a competent fitter any 
day except Saturday—all without extra 
charge, 

This was printed just when New 
York was getting some of the 
worst weather that ever happened, 
and the fact that few children 
would have been allowed to get out 
of doors if they had had all the 
shoes and rubbers in Cammeyer’s 
big store, didn’t detract from the 
spirit of the offer in the least. 

It is more than likely that some 
solicitous mothers took advantage 
of it if for nothing more than the 
novelty of having the store brought 
to them when they couldn’t go to 
the store. But if it didn’t sell a 
dollar’s worth of goods, directly, 
it was well worth printing as an 
example of what Cammeyer is 
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willing to do for the accommoda- 
tion of his customers, 

It often turns out that those 
offers which seem the most liberal 
and most likely to be accepted, are 
taken advantage of but little if at 
all; and that which seems to a 
less progressive merchant a dan- 
gerous precedent or a costly bit of 
enterprise, costs practically noth- 
ing and proves to be excellent ad- 
vertising. 

It isn’t so long ago that the 
retailer who told himself that he 
was pretty keen, side-stepped the 
money-back proposition. Not any 
of that for him. No-siree! Catch 
him selling the same article a 
second time just because a woman 
changed her mind. A sale was a 
sale. But after he had seen some 
of his best customers go across the 
street and buy the same article 
from a competitor just because it 
c'uld be returned and exchanged 
for the cash, he thought it over 
seriously and sensibly for the first 
time and decided that he would 
“try it for a while.” 

Now, “money-back” is taken for 
granted; and while it is so com- 
mon that nobody has any particu- 
lar advantage over anybody else, 
except, perhaps, in handing the 
money back without making a fuss 
about it, it works to the advantage 
of both merchant and customer, 
more especially the merchant. 

* * * 


In the management of a Store or 
business employing even so few 
as three or four salesmen or as- 
sistants, make each employee fe- 
ponsible for the proper perform- 
ance of certain well defined duties 
in addition to the service that is 
common to-all, such as waiting on 
customers, and being generally 
helpful. In a small __ btisiness 
where clerks cannot be confined 
to a single department or section 
of the store, each clerk should still 
be made responsible for the con- 
dition of a certain department or 
section, and, besides his general 
knowledge of other stocks, should 
be reauired to know the particular 
stock in his charge, from the “re- 
serve’ under the counter to the 
smailest package on the top shelf. 
It should be his business to see that 
every article in his stock that is in 
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common demand, is not only on 
the shelf, but in plain sight of both 
customer and clerk, The goods 
most called for should be on the 
lower shelves to save time; those 
in less demand on the higher 
shelves, but not hidden. If the 
wrapping is done by the salesman, 
the man in charge of each depart- 
ment should see that the right sizes 
and quantities of string and paper 
are at hand in their proper places, 
ready for immediate use. He 
should keep a memorandum book 
in which to record the names of 
articles called for which were not 
in stock and are not regularly 
carried, for your guidance in buy- 
ing; and there should be a “short” 
book in which to note the articles 
that have been sold out and must 
be re-ordered. The latter will not 
only save the time which you may 
now be wasting in going through 
your stock to see what you need; 
but, if the salesman makes a 
memo in it when transferring the 
last box of each article from the 
reserve stock to the shelf or 
counter, you and your customers 
will be saved the annoyance and 
inconvenience of being “out” of 
things that ought never to be 
“out;” and that will make a dif- 
ference in your profits, especially 
if you happen to have a competi- 
tor who gives more careful atten- 
tion to such details. This may 
seem a small thing, but it is the 
small things that make the big 
ones and that determine whether 
your store or business manage- 
ment is right or wrong. 





Publishers of Want-Ad Med- 
iums should observe the Want- 
Ad Medium Department on 
pages 38 and 39 of this issue. 
A two-line ad in this depart- 
ment will be accepted from 
papers entitled to be listed 
for $20.80 per year, payable 
quarterly, or $18.72 net if pre- 
paid wholly in advance. Ad- 
dress the PrinTERS’ INK PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY, ro Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestiors for bettering this department. 








CoMMERCIAL Savincs Bank, 
Aprian, MICcH., Jan. 27, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

S1r—Will you kindly express an opin- 
ion as to whether the enclosed advertise- 
ment might be considered ‘‘undignified” 
for a conservative Banking institution? 

Yours, 
Wm. B. CoLvin, 
Assistant Cashier. 


There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that many conservative banking 
institutions would regard the ad 
submitted as very undignified; 
especially those who content them- 
selves and maintain their dignity 
by the publication of annual state- 
ments, and occasionally the amount 
of their capital and officers’ names. 
But if the average savings bank 
which is after the business of the 
masses, would be a little less care- 
ful of its dignity and a little more 
careful to put good, strong, under- 
standable stuff into its newspaper 
space, it would be more than re- 
paid for any slight loss in dignity 
by a very material gain in divi- 
dends. A certain degree of dignity 
is essential in bank advertising; 
certainly enough to distinguish it 
from a side show announcement. 
But the banker who thinks it un- 
dignified to point out specific cases 
where a wage earner has based a 
more or less conspicuous success 
on the steady accumulation of small 
savings, is too dignified to do his 
best for his bank and the public it 
would serve. There is, perhaps, 
no stronger influence than good 
example; and the Ready Made 
Man can conceive of no better 
savings bank advertising intended 
to appeal to wage earners, than 
truthful accounts of successes 
through small, systematic savings. 
The ad reproduced below would be 
a better ad for a Bridgeport sav- 
ings bank than for the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank of Adrian, 
Mich., because in Bridgeport those 
who don’t know Mulvihill person- 
ally, know him by reputation as a 
self-made man. But it’s a good ad 
for any savings bank, and it is to 
be hoped that more of its kind will 





be offered to this department for 
the good of the cause. 


THE MAYOR 
of Bridgeport, Corn, 
Started with a Bank Account, 

“Mayor Mulvihill, whose slogan when 
he was first elected a little over three 
years ago was ‘rugged honesty, served 
over a quarter of a century as stoker at 
$14 a week. During those years he 
raised a family of five children and at 
the same time accumulated a snug little 
bank account that he invested in real 
estate, which has increased in value so 
he is now worth about $20,000.”— 
Press Dispatch. 

If he did it, why can’t you? Begin 
now with the bank that offers superior 
security. 

THE COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 


ANK, 


6 South Main Street, Adrian, Mich. 

Bakers in all Parts of the Country 
Seem ot be Getting a Little More 
Yeast Into Their Ads of Late— 
Making Them Livelier and Better in 
Every Way, Like this One from the 
Louisville, Ky., Evening Post. 








A Cake Chance. Special 
Saturday, 


Orange Cake 25¢. 


Buy One—Just to try 
something ood for a 
change. Made in 3 layers; 
orange cream filling; true 
fruit flavor; iced with orange 
icing. Deliciously good and 
temptingly priced. 

Always Good—Always Here. 

A. BUTTON & SON, 


Market and Brooks Sts., 
Louisville, Ky. 








A Hint for Laundrymen from the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Evening Press. 


23c A Week 


is all it costs you to have 
one of our fine towel cabi- 
nets—new brush, comb and 
whisk broom, nice toilet 
soap and a clean towel every 





ay. 
— marked and kept 
for you exclusively. It’s 
ridiculously cheap. 
THE BAXTER LAUNDRY 
COMPANY. 


Call up Towel Supply 
Department and learn par- 
ticulars. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Here’s next month’s rhyme for 
jewelers who have the good sense 
to boom birth-stones for a week 
or ten days each month: 


MARCH. 


Who in this world of ours their eyes 
In March first open, shall be wise, 
In days of peril, firm and brave, 
And wear a Bloodstone to their grave. 


A Very Good One From the Philadel- 


phia Record. 








Don’t Shiver in a 
Cold Room. 


Discomfort and a doctor’s 
bill or comfort aaa no risk 
—that is a choice offered by 
a cold room as compared 
with a room warmed by a 
heater, regardless of the 
furnace’s shortcomings. 

$1.50 for a Gas Radiator. 
Four tubes; each full-jewel- 
ed, and under each are two 
burners. . 

$3.75 for $4.75 Miller 
brass-tank Oil Heater; 
smokeless; patent extin- 
guisher, 

$2.35 for a Coal Heating 
Stove. 

And there are others, 

GIMBEL BROS., 


Philadelphia, Pa, 








delphia. 
ways Good, 


You'll Find Mighty Little Poor “Copy” 
the Evening Bulletin of Phila- 
Harburger’s Ads are Al- 














Own a Watch 
Worth Owning 


Pay a price that’s low, 
$25. This $25 gold watch 
of — costs So cash and $1 
a week. ; 

It’s within owning dis- 
tance of everyone; a dollar 
a week is never missed. $25 
cash would be a different 
question. Every advantage 
that a big income can offer 
you credit. offers you in 
our plan. 

Gentlemen’s 14-k. Gold- 
filled Watch, guaranteed for 


25 years, stone case, 
Waltham or lgin move- 
ments—$25, 


HARBURGER’S, 
117 South 13th St., 
A few doors below Chestnut. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
_ Open late Saturday even- 
ings. 
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Swapping New Records for Old Must 
Help to Sell Many New Ones at the 
Regular Price. This Swapping Ad 
From the Indianapolis, Ind., News 
ts @ Very Good One. 


Old Edison 
Records 
Exchanged 


You Return Two, Receive 
Six, Pay for Four. 

We will exchange Edison 
Records no matter how bad- 
ly worn or how old—pro- 
viding you buy two records 
for every one exchanged. 

This proposition expires 
February 25, 1905. 

Don’t let this opportunity 
pass; and get the new Edi- 
son Gold Molded Records. 
Our stock the largest in the 
State. 


KIPP BROTHERS CO., 
General Agents for the Edi- 
son Phonograph Co., 

37 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Here’s Some Hot Shot for Competition 
—Businesslike, Readable and Con- 
vincing, From Start to Finish, From 
the Danbury Evening News. 





Landsman 
Answers Rumor. 


No sir-ee, emphatically 
No. I am not a party to 
any combination to raise the 
price on furniture. I know 
as well as anybody does that 
my prices are lower than 
any other furniture dealer’s, 
but it’s a matter of choice. 
I’ve always sold at a small 
margin of profit—and been 
successful; and I propose to 
keep on selling for less, 

No combination for mine. 
Of course it doesn’t set well 
with competition for custom- 
ers to say: “Why I can get 
a better article than that at 
Landsman’s for less money.” 
But others’ high prices are 
not of my making. It’s my 
business to sell first-class 
furniture, carpets, bedding 
and stoves for less than 
anybody else does, and guar- 
antee satisfaction or money 
back—and I do. 


LANDSMAN, 
The ag ot 's Furniture 
eal er, 


11 White Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 























Donley’s Grocery News is the 
store paper of the Findlay, Ohio, 
grocer whose name it bears. It 
consists of four pages of three col- 
umns each, is well printed on good, 
heavy paper, and carries just about 
enough of manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing to pay the cost of its produc- 
tion, so that whatever Mr. Donley 
pays for it is probably “velvet” to 
the man who prints practically the 
same paper for grocers in a dozen 
other towns. However, it is an 
exceptionally well gotten up little 
paper, and it ought to do much 
good for the store it represents. 
It gives quite a number of recipes, 
in each of which certain brands of 
goods are recommended, and there 
are brief talks on the representa- 
tive lines im a grocer’s stock, with 
lists and prices. as well as bright 
little three and four-line items like 

“Dress the ‘outer man’ comfort- 
ably—but don’t neglect the ‘inner 
man’—our groceries will please 
him.” 

“Despise not the humble prune, 
especially good prunes, like those 
packed under Golden Sheaf label. 
They are tender, meaty, thin skin, 
fine flavor and clean. 10 cents the 
package.” and 

“A good spread for your daily 


bread, Cherry, raspberry and 
strawberry preserves, 10 cents a 
can.” 


There is also the following 
premium notice, which, no doubt, 
is intended to offset the trading- 
stamp offers of competitors: 


PREMIUMS FREE. 
Hear Ye! The Great News, 
Yours To-Day. 

With every purchase of goods in our 
store (sugar excepted) we give you 
coupons to the amount of your pur- 
chase. These we redeem, giving you in 
exchange, Free, such desirab'e, useful 
articles as these: 

Preserving Kettles for $5. $8 and $10 
worth of coupons. Pudding Pans for 
$5, $8, $10 in coupons. Wash Basins 
or $5, $8, $10 in coupons. Coffee Pots 
for $10 and $15 in coupons. Tea Pots 
for $10 in coupons. Berlin Kettles for 
$15 and $20 in coupons. Dutchess Ket- 
tles for $20 in coupons. Water Pai's for 
$20 in coupons, Dish Pans for $15 and 
$20 in coupons. Tea Kettles for $30 in 
coupons. Roasters for $10 in coupons. 
Step Ladder, 4 ft., for $15; 5 ft. for 
$20; and 6 ft. for $25 in coupons, 

The ware mentioned above should 
not be coniounded with “cheap stuff;” 
it is high grade enameled ware and will 


Get 
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last for 


§ Start to-day to trade 
with Donley and save your coupons. 


ears. 


The principal danger in the 
store paper is that it is likely to use 
up money that might be spent to 
better advantage in the newspapers. 
At best, it is only an auxiliary to 
good newspaper advertising; a 
more direct appeal perhaps when 
mailed to a store’s list of custom- 
ers, and a means of getting many 
different things under the custom- 
ers eye at once without the dis- 
traction which sometimes results 
from close proximity to others’ an- 
nouncements. But no money 
should go into the store paper, 
unless there’s a surplus after 
spending all that can be profitably 
spent in the regularly recognized 
medium of the newspaper, that 
your customers buy, and, there- 
fore, read. 


A Line of Talk Like This is Likely to 
Bring on a Hankering for Cheese— 
Dingwall’s Cheese—Any Minute. And 
Dingwall Isn’t Afraid to Say It’s 18 
Cents a Pound and Worth the Price, 


rr 


Northern Vermont pro- 
duces the best cheese in the 
first week in October. This 
cheese is placed on shelves 
in the cheese room to ripen 
and each cheese is turned 
over every day for four 
weeks, after which it is 
thoroughly cured and ready 
to cut and be sold as New 
Mild cheese at 15 cents a 
pound. The make of 1903, 
now one year old, is not 
mild nor yet sharp, it has 
just the right flavor to go 
with good apple pie or to 
make a Welsh rarebit for “it 
melts.” Price, 18c. lb In 
1901, three years ago, a car 
of cheese from this same dis- 
trict was sent to Silver 
Spring Dairy Store and 50 
boxes of this cheese were 
put away in a cool place to 
me strength and a sharp 
avor. It has now reached 
perfection and will appeal 
strongly to those who like a 
snappy, biting cheese. Price, 
18c. Ib 


M. C. DINGWALL’S, 


Dairy Stores. 
66-68 Congress Avenue, 
391 Grand Avenue, 
83 Broadway. 
New Haven, Conn. 





























The First 
Dollar. 


All large fortunes had to 
begin with a “first dollar.” 
Get the “first dollar,” then 
another to put with it, then 
another and so on until you 
have a good, round sum. In 
other words save a little 
money all of the time. This 
plan followed up will event- 
ually lead to imdependence. 

The best and easiest way 
to save money is to start a 
savings account. Come 
here and we'll give you a 
little savings bank to take 
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A Savings Bank Ad of the Right Sort. 
From the Des Moines, Ia., Daily 
Capital. 



























How the Grand_ Rapids, Mich., Post 
Gets Next to Boys Through Parents, 
and Vice Versa. 


Parents We i ‘ 
Furnish Capital ; 


to start your boy in the 
right direction, papers being 
furnished the first week ab- 
solutely free, giving boys 
excellent opportunities to 
establish routes for them- 
selves. Call or write Man- 
ager of Circulation, 
THE GRAND RAPIDS 
"POea; 











Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It’s a Good Idea to Begin an Ad with a 
Pertinent Question, but See That it 
Isn’t an Impertinent One. This 
Ad from the Boston Herald is Good 
From Start to Finish—Gives Old and 
New Prices, You'll Notice. 














home—we keep the key. 
Begin to-morrow and_ re- 
] member that we pay 4 per 
j cent interest on all suc 
deposits. 


DES MOINES NATIONAL 
BANK, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Wal- 
nut Streets, 
Des Moines, Ia. 











This Headline Would Account for Any 
Falling-Off in the Number of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Customers; But, of Course, 
That Isn’t to be Taken Seriously and 
the Ad is Keally Very Good, Glad 
to See Prices in This Gentleman’s 
Advertising. From Danbury, Conn., 
Evening News, 


“Tickled to Death 
With That 
Molasses.” 


That’s what the customers 
are saying of that new crop 
we have now. 

It’s only once in several 
years that we get such an 
exceptiona'ly fine article in 
the New Orleans molasses. 
This famous goods always 
runs splendid, but once in a 
while it seems to run even 
better than splendid. And 
this happens to be one of 
the once-in-a-whiles, 

You'll be fully pleased 
with the molasses if you 
favor us with the order now 
from this lot. 

It’s 60 cents a gallon. 


W. D. BALDWIN, 
93 White Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 























Did You Ever 
Sit in a Mission 
Chair? 


It means rest and comfort 
—the most essential thing 
about any chair. 

hen they are always in 
keeping with any piece of 
furniture—fit for any room 
in the house. 

Their finish of weathered 
oak and_ upholstering of 
Spanish leather makes them 
preferable to plush chairs— 
easy to care for—saves the 
housekeeper lots of labor. 

And the last half a life- 
time. 

We’ve reduced prices 
nearly one half. Not only 
in chairs, but everything in 
our Arts and Crafts Dept. 
for clearance. Here are a 
few items taken at random: 

Lot 7374 Mission Chairs, 
were $7, now $4.75; lot 6855 
Mission Chairs, were $6, 
now, $3.50; lot 7715 Mission 
Chairs, were $8, now $5.50; 
lot 6809 Mission Chairs, 
were $7.50, now $5.50; lot 
6861 Mission Chairs, were 
$12, now $9.50; lot 6663 
Mission Rockers, were $16, 
now $12.75; lot 6808 Mis- 
sion Rockers, were $7.50, 
now $5.50; lot 5429 Mission 
Rockers, were $21, now 
$15; lot 69* Mission Rock- 
ers, were $12, now $6.75; 
lot 6177. Mission Settles, 
were $25, now $19.50; lot 
7736 Mission Desks, were 
$32, now $26.50. 


MORRIS. MURCH & 
BUTLER, 


97-09 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For Subscribers, Newsdealers, Stationers 
Canvassers, Advertising Agents and others 








$2.00 regular price. 
$2.00 less 40 percent. to newsdealers and stationers. 


$5.00 for four yearly subscriptions sent (by anybody) at 
onetime (club rate), or one subscription for four years, 


$5.00 must be sent by every person who wishes to qualify 
as a canvasser, and four coupons will be sent to him. 


A qualified canvasser sending a repeat order within three months of the 
date of his last order may have five coupons for $5. 


Anybody sending in $20 at one time may have twenty coupons, and 
may do what he likes with them. 


Any number of coupons greater than twenty may be had for $1 apiece. 








__NOTE-SAMPLE COUPON HERE SHOWN, 


| sample Ge r« DTTON (SUP | KA 
saMpie Coupon Ol? ! ION , iD {bp 4h) 








For further information, address 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, - - Business Manager 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
10 SPRUCE STREET (up stairs), NEW YORK. 








